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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Carlos  B.  Clark  Speaks  for  Retailers 
At  Congressional  Tax  Hearing 

As  these  editorials  are  being  prepared,  Carlos  B. 
Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Committee 
of  your  Association,  has  just  completed  his  testimony 
on  tax  revision,  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  recommendations  of  Mr.  Clark  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  your  Federal  Taxation  Committee,  which 
were  outlined  in  the  E>ecember  and  January  Issues  of 
The  Bulletin,  were  presented,  and  their  adoption 
urged,  by  Mr.  Clark  at  the  hearing. 

As  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  these  reconinienda- 
tions  of  your  Taxation  Committee,  Mr.  Clark  was 
authorized  to  serve  as  spokesman,  not  only  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  but  also  for 
the  Garment  Retailers  of  America,  the  National  Shoe 
Retailers'  Association,  the  National  Retail  Harilwarc 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers,  the  National  Association  of  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers,  and  the  American  National  Retail  Jewelers’ 
Association.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Clark  might  well 
be  said  to  have  represented  the  retail  interests  of  our 
Country,  since  the  groups  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  speak  for  have  a  total  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  retail  stores,  employing  over  1,250,0(M) 
people,  and  doing  a  total  annual  volume  of  around 
$9,000,000,000. 

At  this  time  a  complete  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  testimony  before  the  Committee  is  not 
available,  so  we  shall  have  to  confine  our  comments 
to  the  high  spots  of  his  statements. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Clark  expressed  vigorous  opposition 
to — 

1.  Retroactive  taxes  of  any  kind. 

2.  Decreasing  the  amount  of  exemptions  on 
personal  incomes. 

3.  Sales  and  manufacturers  taxes. 

4.  Taxes  on  automobiles  and  radios. 


He  advocated  as  constructive  measures  for  solving 
the  present  federal  tax  emergency,  the  following  pro¬ 
posals: — 

1.  A  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  government 
expenses. 

2.  Funding  part  of  the  deficit. 

3.  Increase  corporation  taxes  to  13  per  cent. 

4.  Increase  surtaxes  in  higher  income 
brackets  to  40  per  cent. 

5.  Increase  inheritance  tax  to  40  per  cent. 

6.  Restoration  of  the  gift  tax. 

7.  Exemption  from  taxation,  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  by  corporations  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses. 

•  «  •  • 

In  support  of  his  contentions,  Mr.  ('.lark  told  the 
Committee  that  no  such  tax  rise  as  advocated  by  the 
Treasury  Department  was  necessary,  if  (iovemment 
would  follow  simple  business  practices;  cut  expensi's 
by  a  flat  10  per  cent,  and  amortize  its  capital  invest¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  years  instead  of  charging  large 
permanent  improvements  to  current  expenses. 

Using  the  Treasury  estimate  as  his  basis,  he  de¬ 
ducted  amounts  allotted  to  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  and  arrived  at  the 
figure  of  $2,976,0(K),0(K)  as  representing  the  actual 
operating  expenses  of  the  (Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1933.  “I  would  cut  that  figure  by  10  per  cent  or 
$300,000,000.”  Mr.  Clark  stated.  “The  chief  fault  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Government  treats  capital  items 
as  current  expenses,”  he  continued.  “For  example, 
the  new  Department  of  Commerce  Building,  costing 
something  more  than  $17,000,000,  was  practically  all 
charged  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  year  the  building  was 
constructed.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  form  of 
government  accounting  which  is  obsolete,  antiquated, 
and  even  unfair.” 

“The  cost  of  that  building  should  have  been  amort¬ 
ized  over  a  period  of  years,  according  to  the  life  of 
the  building.  Private  business  in  making  its  tax 
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returns,  is  not  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  charge  off  a  new  building  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  2  per  cent  per  year. 

“The  Treasury  proposals,  involve  the  reduction  of 
only  1.6  per  cent  in  Government  expenditures.  When 
I  consider  what  business  has  done  in  reducing  ex¬ 
penses,  cutting  10  per  cent  even  after  reductions  of 
1930,  with  executives  cutting  their  own  salaries  25 
per  cent,  and  workers  in  almost  all  lines  cut  10  per 
cent,  and  considering  the  millions  of  unemployed,  1 
cannot  believe  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  reduction  of  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  of  1.6  per  cent.” 

•  «  «  « 

Your  Chairman  opposed  the  Treasury  proposal  of  a 
retroactive  tax  affecting  incomes  of  1931,  and  urged 
that  any  tax  increase  found  necessary  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  January  1,  1932.  He  asked  that  any  changes 
in  the  Revenue  Act  be  definitely  determined  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  Congress,  so  that  business  may 
know  what  burdens  it  will  have  to  bear,  and  make  its 
plans  accordingly. 

«  «  •  « 

Mr.  Clark  opposed  the  plan  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  lower  the  amount  of  exemption  allowed  on 
personal  incomes.  He  expressed  the  thought  that 
revenue  thus  accruing  to  the  Government,  would  not 
justify  the  administrative  expense  and  difficulty  in 
collecting  it. 

“Why  burden  the  small  man  who  is  doing  his 
‘damndest'  to  keep  going,  with  a  pestiferous  tax  that 
will  result  in  no  revenue  to  the  Government,”  Mr. 
Clark  added. 

«  «  *  « 

Vigorous  opposition  was  presented  to  any  form 
of  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Clark  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  sales  tax 
in  Canada  has  yielded  $716,326,000  in  the  ten  years 
it  has  been  in  force;  it  is  unpopular;  and  the  people 
would  like  to  have  it  repealed. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transplant  this  Canadian  Tax  to  the  United  States, 
even  in  modified  form.  Prevention  of  pyramiding 
of  taxes  with  successive  sales  of  commodities,  is 
through  a  complicated  licensing  system,  which  could 
not  be  adapted  to  the  United  States,  considering  the 
much  larger  number  of  manufacturers  in  our 
Country. 

“Congress  could  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
adopt  the  Canadian  Sales  Tax”  he  declared. 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Clark  also  condemned  proposals  to  tax  selec¬ 
tive  industries,  asking  why  one  industry  should  be 


singled  out  for  a  sales  tax  when  others  do  not  have 
to  pay.  Neither  the  automobile  industry  nor  the 
radio  industry  is  in  a  position  to  stand  such  an  added 
burden,  which  would  create  added  sales  resistance, 
at  a  time  when  these  industries  need  a  “boost”  to  help 
them  to  get  on  their  feet. 

•  •  •  • 

Early  press  reports  of  Mr.  Clark’s  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  state 
that  your  spokesman  made  a  profound  impression,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  soundness  of  his  position,  the  wealth 
of  facts  at  his  command  to  substantiate  his  claims, 
and  the  able  and  sincere  manner  in  which  he  plead 
your  cause. 

W'e  are  certain  that  when  Congress  acts  that  Mr. 
Clark’s  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  members  of  this  Association,  and  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  Country  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Clark  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Taxation  Committee 
of  your  Association,  not  only  for  these,  their  latest 
efforts,  but  also  for  their  accomplishments  and 
achievements  in  protecting  the  retail  Crafts  of  our 
Country  from  unjust  and  unsound  tax  burdens  for 
well  over  a  decade  of  years. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  and  proud  to  have  men 
of  their  type  numbered  within  our  ranks. 

Design  Copyright  Registration — A  Laudable 
Objective  If  Achieved  with  Fairness 
and  Justice  to  Consumers,  Retailers 
and  Producers 

'  There  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
a  Bill  (H.  R.  138)  amending  the  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  copyright  registration  of  de¬ 
signs.  Like  its  predecessors  of  the  past,  this  Bill  is 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Albert  H.  Vestal  of 
Indiana,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  as  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  Bill. 

Your  Association  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  copying  of  design  and  style  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  represents  distinctly  an  original  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  artists,  designers,  producers, 
or  distributors.  We  have  always  recognized  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  claims  of  thosi^  who  sought  to  protect  the 
handiwork  of  creators  of  novel  and  original  things — 
the  products  of  their  imaginations  and  mental  talents, 
often  representing  a  substantial  investment  of  time, 
ability  and  capital. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  oppose  legislative 
measures  of  the  past,  intended  to  alTord  such  protec¬ 
tion,  because  they  imposed  very  definite,  farreaching 
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resi  i'Ictions,  and  expensive  and  unreasonable  bur* 
dens  on  retail  distributors  and  consumers — the  in- 
nu(t‘nt  victims  of  the  effects  of  such  measures. 

riie  present  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  before 
Cttiigress  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  study 
and  thought  by  the  Design  Copyright  Bill  Coiniiiittee 
of  your  Association. 

While  this  Committee  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  sought  to  be  obtained  through  this  measure, 
it  is  opposed  to  this  particular  bill  in  its  present 
form  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  There  is  no  provision  for  search  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  copyright  registration 
is  justified. 

2.  There  is  granted  a  period  of  six  calendar 
months  from  the  time  when  a  product 
is  offered  for  sale,  for  a  manufacturer  to 
make  application  for  copyright  registra¬ 
tion. 

3.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  to  hold 
the  applicant  for  copyright  responsible, 
in  case  copyright  should  be  granted  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled. 

4.  The  practical  application  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  would  involve  endless  controversy 
and  court  procedure,  to  determine 
whether  the  holder  of  the  copyright  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  provided,  and 
in  the  meantime  retail  distribution  would 
be  burdened  with  intolerable  and  un¬ 
necessary  hazards  and  expenses. 

Your  Committee  feels,  however,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  could  afford  to  withdraw  its  opposition,  if  this 
Bill  should  be  so  amended  that  retail  distributors — 
provided  that  they  had  not  themselves  induced  or 
been  an  active  party  to  copying,  and  had  used  due 
caution  in  purchasing  their  merchandise — would  be 
placed  completely  outside  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  its  provisions  be  made  to  apply  only  to  thost*, 
manufacturers  or  others,  charged  with  infringement. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  if  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  so  amended,  proof  of  due  caution  in 
buying  should  be  shown  by  retailers,  placing  a  pro¬ 
vision  on  the  face  of  their  order  forms,  substantially 
in  thought  as  follows,  even  though  the  language  may 
be  subject  to  revision: — 

“Your  acceptance  of  this  order  shall  be 
construed  as  the  direct  statement  of  your 
belief  that  you  are  within  your  legal  rights 
in  marketing  all  design  elements  which  may 
be  contained  in  the  merchandise  specified 
in  this  order.” 


Such  a  statement,  with  proper  wording  to  cover 
the  thought,  appearing  on  the  order  form,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  sale,  and  should  ex¬ 
onerate  the  retailer,  with  the  acceptance  of  the  order 
by  the  manufacturer,  from  any  responsibility  for 
infringement  of  design  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bill. 

In  cases,  however,  where  retailers,  or  their  buyers, 
might  be  shown  conclusively  to  have  induced  manu¬ 
facturers  to  copy  copyrighted  designs,  or  where  they 
were  guilty  of  collusion,  in  any  form,  to  make  un¬ 
authorized  use  of  such  designs,  the  full  provisions 
of  the  Bill  should  apply  against  such  retailers  or 
their  agents. 

We  regard  these  recommendations  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  as  fair  and  just.  If-  carried  out,  designers  and 
manufacturers  will  receive  the  legal  protection  which 
they  seek.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  only  on  those 
who  are  culpable  of  producing  infringing  goods. 
Those  who,  after  exercising  due  caution  to  ascertain 
the  rightful  ownership  of  design  copyrights,  inno¬ 
cently  purchase  such  goods  for  resale,  will  not  be 
subjected  to  any  penalties  and  handicaps  imposed 
upon  them  by  such  measures. 

Your  Association  and  its  Committee  suggest  these 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  and  of  Congress.  They  are  advanced 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  rights  and  just 
interests  of  retail  distributors,  and  of  the  great  mass 
of  American  consumers. 

If  they  are  adopted,  we  believe  that  the  objectives 
sought  through  this  legislation  will  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  fairness  and  justice  to  all,  consumers, 
retailers,  producers  and  designers. 

The  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Rill 

Because  of  the  important  problems  which  have 
demanded  the  attention  of  Congress  since  it  convened 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  no  progress  has  been 
made  to  date  on  tbe  price  fixing  measures  now  before 
the  House  and  Senate. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  will  be  held  during  the  month 
of  February.  Your  Association  will  be  adequately 
represented  at  these  hearings,  in  order  that  the  rights 
of  the  consuming  public  and  retail  distributors  may 
he  made  known  and  their  interests  safeguarded. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  the  price  fixing  measure  before  the  present 
Congress,  while  differing  somewhat  from  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  if  enacted,  would  nevertheless  impose  unfair 
and  unjust  restrictions  and  limitations  upon  retail 
distributors  without  accomplishing  one  of  its  so- 
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called  prime  objectives,  namely,  abolishing  the  prac-  many  of  our  states  -during  the  past  year  and  at  the  j'f 
tice  of  uneconomic  or  unfair  price  cutting.  present  time. 

Your  Association  is  now,  and  always  has  been  op-  Mr.  Rike  pointed  out  that,  as  retailers,  we  must  | 
posed  to  uneconomic  or  unfair  price  cutting  prac-  be  careful  not  to  create  the  erroneous  impression  of  | 

tices.  The  practical  obstacle  encountered  in  attempt-  seeming  to  oppose  state  tax  revision,  made  necessar)  | 

ing  to  solve  this  problem  lies  in  the  difficulty  in  defin-  by  the  present  economic  emergency.  We  must  be  | 

ing  correctly  such  practices  and  determining  a  remedy  chiefly  concerned  with  averting  the  imposition  of 

which  is  economically  sound,  legally  and  constitution-  unfair,  unsounil  and  unwarrante«l  methods  of  taxa- 
ally  permissible,  and  commercially  and  socially  prac-  tion,  which  are  regarded  hy  many  as  an  easy  method 
tical  and  desirable.  of  raising  public  revenues,  as  well  as  with  the  waste 

At  first  glance,  this  may  not  seem  difficult  to  do.  in  government  expenditures  which  is  a  drain  on  our 

However,  attempts  in  the  past  to  accomplish  this  citizenship  and  business. 

have  fallen  far  short  of  the  mark  and  would  even  We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Hike's  views.  ■ 
impose  unreasonable  handicaps  and  obstacles  to  They  reflect  the  position  which  the  Association  has 
efficient  merchandising.  At  the  present  time  a  num-  always  adopted  in  the  past,  and  which  it  will  con- 
her  of  efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  this  objective,  tinue  to  adopt  in  the  future,  in  regard  to  proposals  [ 

It  is  only  commonsense,  we  believe,  to  say  that  an  before  state  legislatures  for  revising  their  revenue  | 

evil  cannot  be  successfully  combatted  until  that  evil  acts.  i 

is  clearly  defined  and  mutually  understood  by  all.  We  have  always  opposed  general  sales  tax  measures.  I 
It  is  elementary  to  say  that  by  closely  and  accurately  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  members.  We  | 
stating  a  problem  you  half  solve  it.  Uneconomic  or  have  opposed  certain  selective  sales  tax  measures  | 

unfair  price  cutting  is  no  exception.  which,  if  enacted,  would  have  been  sources  of  annoy-  | 

Your  Association,  and  its  Committee  on  Resale  ance,  inconvenience  and  expense  to  retailers  and  con-  I 
Price  Legislation,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Major  sumers,  as  well  as  failing  to  supply  anticipated  rev-  | 
Renjamin  H.  Namm,  must  continue  to  oppose  the  enue.  | 

price  fixing  bill  now  before  Congress,  because  its  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  the  attempts 
enactment  would  place  more  drastic  restrictions  and  being  made  in  some  states  to  place  unwarranted  and 
greater  burdens  on  retailers  and  consumers  than  the  even  punitive  tax  burdens  on  particular  business  in- 

evil  which  it  is  seeking  to  correct.  When  this  evil  terests.  In  this  class,  we  include  the  attempts  being 

is  defined,  with  fairness  and  justice  to  manufacturer,  made  to  single  out  chain  and  branch  store  units  as  | 
retailer,  and  consumer,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  sources  for  additional  tax  yields.  | 

hope  to  solve  this  problem  in  a  sound,  practical  and  Independent  merchants  have  seen  enough  of  chain  : 
constructive  way.  Your  Association  has  put  its  shoul-  store  and  branch  store  tax  legislation  to  realize  to  ' 
der  to  the  wheel  in  trying  to  bring  this  about.  It  what  it  will  eventually  lead. 

stands  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  anyone,  Kentucky  sought  to  impose  a  tax  on  chain  store  | 
or  any  group,  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  correct  un-  units,  with  the  result  that  in  1930  there  was  enacted  I 
economic  or  unfair  price  cutting.  The  Association  a  graduated  retail  sales  tax  in  that  State,  which  in-  k. 
can  not  and  will  not  lend  itself  to  any  movement  eludes  within  its  scope  every  retail  distributor,  re-  i 

which  is  unsound  in  principle  and  unfair  in  practice,  gardless  of  size  or  character.  Now,  it  is  urged  in  that  i 

It  must  join  forces,  however,  with  consumer  organi-  state  that  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  be  imposed  on  all  I 
zations,  farm,  dairy,  labor,  and  other  retail  groups,  retailers  in  the  state.  f 

in  opposing  the  present  Kelly  Bill  now  before  Con-  Indiana  set  out  to  do  likewise,  with  the  result  that  I 
gress,  because  this  measure  will  not  practically  and  the  present  so-called  Indiana  Chain  Store  Tax  Law,  f 

constructively  correct  the  evil  condemned  by  all.  which  was  declared  constitutional  in  October  last  f 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  pro-  1 

duce  a  relatively  small  amount  of  revenue  and  may  f 

W e  Oppose - Not  Taxes  hut  Unjust  Taxes  prove  the  entering  wedge  for  putting  an  unfair  tax  i 

and  Waste  burden  on  all  retail  stores. 

We  must  realize  that  such  taxes  represent  the  be-  | 
A  week  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing  with  ginning  of  a  tax  on  all  retail  distribution.  As  long  I 
Frederick  H.  Rike,  a  former  President  of  the  Associa-  as  these  levies  are  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  they 
tion,  and  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Association's  will  not  he  viewed  as  confiscatory  by  the  courts,  but  i 
Committee  on  Tax  Information,  the  tax  problems  by  keeping  them  within  reasonable  limits,  they  will 
confronting  merchants  and  business  generally  in  fail,  as  indicated,  to  supply  the  state  with  any  appre- 
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cialde  amount  of  income.  Is  it  not  logical  then, 
that  our  legislators,  having  already  taxed  one  form 
of  retail  distribution,  should  turn  to  other  channels 
of  retailing  to  derive  the  income  which  they  seek? 

Farsighted  merchants  see  that  this  is  inevitable, 
unless  firm  opposition  is  offered  on  the  part  of  all 
distributors,  whenever  and  wherever  such  measures 
are  seriously  considered. 

Consider  further  this  thought — if  this  tendency  to 
tax  chain  and  branch  store  units  is  permitted  to  go 
unchecked,  are  we  not  paving  the  way  for  our  legis¬ 
lators  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  departments  or  units 
of  individual  stores,  regardless  of  volume  of  business 
transacted  or  prohts  earned?  Chain  and  branch 
store  taxes  are  based  upon  arbitrary  classification  and 
not  upon  ability  to  pay.  What  is  there  to  stop  our 
legislators  from  imposing  taxes  similar  in  principle 
upon  all  of  our  departmentalized  institutions? 

The  Association  is  sympathetic  with  the  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  of  Government,  which  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  present  state  of  business  conditions.  It  wants  to 
be  helpful  in  aiding  Government  in  solving  these 
problems.  It  realizes  that  changing  conditions  have 
made  certain  tax  revisions  obligatory.  When  these 
are  enacted  with  fairness  and  ju^ice  to  business  gen¬ 
erally,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  our  taxpayers — we 
have  no  objections  to  offer.  We  must,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  our  vigorous  opposition  to  unsound,  unfair  and 
unwarranted  tax  proposals.  We  must  oppose  waste 
or  unnecessary  government  expenses.  We  must  not 
permit  the  present  state  of  depressed  business  to  be 
seized  as  an  opportunity  to  launch  new  and  untried 
tax  measures,  because  they  apparently  present  an 
easy  method  of  collecting  public  funds. 

Remember,  it  is  easy  to  enact  legislation — taxation 
and  otherwise — as  a  panacea  for  our  present  ills.  But 
it  may  be  difficult  to  rid  ourselves  of  its  restrictions, 
limitations  and  burdens  in  the  years  to  come. 

Let  us  look  closely  and  courageously  to  the  future 
in  such  matters. 


The  Trend  of  Expenses? — Let  Vs  Learn 
the  Facts 

There  will  be  launched  shortly  two  surveys,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

We  refer  specifically  to  the  annual  study  of  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  in  department  and  specialty  stores,  and 
the  annual  study  on  departmental  expense  and  mer¬ 
chandise  statistics.  Both  of  these  studies  are  spon¬ 
sored  and  financed  by  your  National  Association. 
The  former  is  conducted  bv  the  Bureau  of  Business 


Research  of  Harvard  University,  the  latter  by  our 
ControUers’  Congress. 

The  Harvard  Study  will  show  what  effect  declining 
sales  volume  and  lower  prices  had  on  total  store  ex¬ 
penses  in  1931.  Details  of  the  natural  divisions  of 
expense  and  functional  classifications  will  be  anal¬ 
yzed.  The  important  subjects  of  Rents  and  Salaries 
and  the  influence  of  lower  volume  on  these  expenses 
will  be  studiously  dealt  with  in  this  report,  showing 
.the  common  experience  as  well  as  the  experiences 
of  those  stores  in  each  volume  group  which  had 
already  made  necessary  expense  adjustments  and 
were  operating  under  a  more  favorable  expense  ratio. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  report  will  analyze  1931 
results  from  the  departmental  point  of  view.  The 
results  achieved  in  each  merchandise  department  will 
be  portrayed  for  the  various  store  volume  classifica¬ 
tions.  Median  or  common  figures,  as  well  as  goal 
performances,  will  be  shown.  The  merchandising 
statistics  will  be  presented  to  show  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  whether  initial  markups  showed  increases, 
whether  declining  wholesale  prices  swelled  the  mark¬ 
down  figures,  whether  the  more  wide-spread  use  of 
merchandise  control  methods  produced  higher  turn¬ 
over  figures  and  larger  gross  margin.  The  expenses 
chargeable  to  each  department,  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  will  be  shown  and  the  net  results  of  each  de¬ 
partment’s  operations  given  for  the  typical  stores  in 
each  of  the  volume  groups.  This  will  provide  an 
invaluable  yardstick  for  checking  past  results  and  a 
guide  for  plotting  your  new  course. 

These  surveys  are  among  the  most  important  stud¬ 
ies  conducted  each  year  in  the  retail  field.  This  year, 
w'ith  the  subject  of  expense  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  retail  executives,  these  two  research  projects  are 
needed  more  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  merchants  to  have  available  some  com¬ 
parable  guide,  with  which  they  can  check  their  own 
expense  figures  and  merchandise  statistics,  in  order 
to  help  them  determine  if  they  are  charting  a  true 
course. 

The  success  of  these  studies  depends  entirely  on 
you.  We  are  supplying  experienced  and  expert  agen¬ 
cies  to  do  the  work.  They  will  be  successful  only 
to  the  degree  in  which  you  cooperate.  Remember, 
this  work  is  made  possible  through  funds  which  you 
supply  in  the  form  of  membership  dues,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  solely  for  your  information  and  use.  We 
are  certain  that  when  these  surveys  are  completed, 
you  will  find  the  reports  of  these  studies  of  ines¬ 
timable  value. 

We  realize  fully  the  exacting  demands  which  busi¬ 
ness  today  makes  on  the  time  and  effort  of  your  ex¬ 
ecutives.  We  are  also  conscious  of  the  manv  requests 
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which  are  being  made  at  this  time  by  outside  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  gathering  facts  and  statistics.  We 
are  not  presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  all  of  these  activities.  We  do  urge  you,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  thrust  aside  the  questionnaires  which 
you  will  receive  in  connection  with  the  expense  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
and  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  your  Association. 
If  you  answer  no  others — answer  these.  You  will 
need  the  facts,  which  these  studies  will  supply,  as 
the  year  goes  on.  to  help  you  set  up  your  plans  and 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  meet  ever-chang¬ 
ing  conditions. 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division 

Arrangements  have  been  completed,  effective  as 
of  February  1st,  whereby  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Display  Men  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  Associaton. 
This  organization  of  display  men  of  the  country  has 
functioned  for  a  number  of  years.  It  includes  in  its 
membership  the  display  managers  of  the  leading  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  the  country.  It  has  sought  affiliation 
with  your  National  Association,  believing  that  in 
this  way  its  work  can  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
effective. 

For  the  time  being,  this  Group,  while  retaining  its 
identity,  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  A  constructive,  practical  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  prepared  and  launched  at  an  early  date 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both  groups. 

Starting  with  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
an  article  will  appear  each  month  on  some  phase 
of  merchandise  display  work.  Copies  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin  will  be  mailed  monthly,  in  the  future,  to  each 
bona  fide  member  of  the  International  Association 
of  Display  Men. 

As  the  months  go  on,  we  feel  certain  that  this 
bond  of  cooperation  between  these  two  groups  will 
grow  and  develop.  They  have  many  objectives  in 
common,  which  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
intelligent  cooperative  action. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  pledging  to  the  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Directors  of  the  International  Association 
of  Display  Men,  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  their 
effort  to  build  wisely  and  well  in  the  interests  of 
those  whom  they  serve. 


ICs  Your  Convention 

Monday  evening,  February  Ist,  will  witness  the 
opening  of  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Convention  of 
your  Craft. 

This  nation-wide  gathering  of  members  in  New 
York  City  at  that  time,  is  more  than  a  Convention  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

It  will  be  a  forum  devoted  entirely  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  many  important  problems  confronting 
department  stores,  specialty  stores  and  dry  goods 
stores  and  their  executives  during  the  current  year. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  contains  the  Speaker- 
Subject  Program  for  the  sessions  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups. 
This  program  has  been  prepared  after  careful  delib¬ 
eration  on  present-day  economic  conditions  and  their 
influences  upon  retail  distribut^n.  It  represents 
the  consensus  of  thinking  of  a  number  of  commit¬ 
tees,  as  to  the  problems  which  will  face  you  and  vour 
executives  during  this  year.  It  is  your  Convention. 
Its  sessions  and  discussions  are  dedicated  to  vour 
problems. 

The  lessons  which  1931  taught  us  will  be  reviewed; 
current  and  future  trends  will  be  studied  and  in¬ 
terpreted;  the  problems  of  management,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising,  accounting  and  control,  expense  re¬ 
duction,  legislation,  personnel,  service,  delivery  and 
traffic,  will  be  treated  by  speakers,  carefully  selected 
because  of  their  personal  knowledge  and  successful 
record  of  achievements  in  each  particular  field. 

Mindful  of  the  unusual  problems  confronting 
stores  of  smaller  volume,  and  in  response  to  requests 
from  stores  of  this  character,  an  entire  session  of  the 
Convention  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  alone,  besides  special  emphasis  being  placed 
on  their  needs  throughout  the  whole  Convention. 

Just  another  word  about  the  program — an  effort 
has  been  made  this  year  to  arrange  the  group  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  members  having  specialized  interests 
in  some  function  of  retailing,  may  attend  such  ses¬ 
sions  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time. 

Special  features  of  the  program  consist  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Breakfast;  The  Smoker;  the  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet;  the  Luncheon  and  Fashion  Trend  Presentation, 
and  Luncheon  Meeting  for  Stores  of  Smaller  Volume. 
Members  are  urged  to  send  in  their  reservations  for 
these  events  at  an  early  date,  in  order  to  insure  de¬ 
sirable  locations. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  reduced  railroad  rates 
are  available.  Members  and  their  executives  regis¬ 
tering  and  attending  sessions  are  entitled  to  a  round- 
trip  fare,  to  and  from  New  York,  at  a  substantial 
reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
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We  need  hardly  say  more  in  these  editorial  col¬ 
umns  about  your  Annual  Meeting.  Our  Conventions 
of  the  past  have  been  noted  for  their  excellence  of 
program,  and  the  constructive  good  which  they  ac¬ 
complished. 

This  year  will  be  no  exception.  In  fact,  this  year 
more  than  ever  before,  you  need  the  counsel,  advice, 
facts  and  information  which  only  your  Convention 
can  equip  you  with  to  carry  on  successfully  in  1932. 

It’s  your  Convention — make  the  most  of  it. 


Ralph  C.  Hudson 

In  the  passing  of  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  the  retail  dry 
goods  Craft  lost  an  honored  and  able  member. 

Ralph  Hudson,  like  many  other  of  our  leading 
merchants,  rose  from  humble  beginnings  in  the  field 
of  retailing  to  the  Presidency  of  O’Neill  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  who 
owed  his  progress  to  the  innate  characteristics  of 
sound  judgment,  keen  intellect,  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  fellow  men. 

For  many  years  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more — he  was  an  important  figure  in  promoting  the 
civic  and  commercial  interests  of  that  community. 


Ralph  Hudson  possessed  vision  and  foresight 
which  gave  him  wide-spread  interests.  As  a  Director 
of  your  National  Association,  as  its  President  for 
two  consecutive  terms — 1927-1929 — and  as  a  member 
of  its  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  gave  himself  freely  and  well  to  the 
service  of  his  Craft.  During  his  terms  of  office  as 
President,  your  Association  benefitted  from  his  pru¬ 
dent  advice  and  counsel.  He  inaugurated  and  car¬ 
ried  through  to  completion,  achievements  in  behalf 
of  its  membership,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Ralph  Hudson’s  name  will  be  recorded  in  the 
Annals  of  this  Association  as  a  loyal,  industrious, 
progressive  member  and  leader  of  the  Craft.  In  his 
death  his  business  associates,  his  fellow  merchants, 
and  his  vast  host  of  friends  have  sustained  a  loss 
which  wiU  be  keenly  felt. 

His  memory  wiU  serve  as  an  inspiration  during 
the  years  to  come,  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knovring  him. 
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Merchandising  Electrical  Goods 

A  Problem  in  Distribution 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 


The  business  world  is  confronted  with  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  “utility-merchandising 
controversy.”  “Controversy”  refers  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  utilities  in  selling  electrical  goods  at  retail. 

Clear  reasoning  in  this  controversy  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  lack  of  perspective.  To  some,  the  problem 
is  one  of  retailing,  to  others  it  is  a  question  of  trade 
relations.  It  is  interpreted  variously  as  a  problem  in 
price  policy  or  monopoly,  and,  finally,  it  has  offered 
a  new  avenue  for  the  agitator  who  seeks  legislation 
as  the  ideal  healer  of  merchandising  ills.  More  accur¬ 
ately,  the  problem  is  one  of  distribution  and,  as  such, 
runs  the  gamut  of  interest  from  producer  through  con¬ 
sumer,  including  the  activities  of  manufacturer,  whole¬ 
saler,  utility,  department  store,  hardware  and  furniture 
stores,  electrical  dealers  and  consumers. 

Review  of  Situation 

Preliminary  to  more  detailed  proposals,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  review  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
marketing  process.  Because  of  a  most  appalling  lack 
of  facts,  this  review  must  be  general  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  matter  of  opinion  or  sentiment.  Further, 
there  is  a  lack  of  definition  of  such  terms  as  “cost,” 
“fair”  and  “unfair”  competition,  and  “consumer  inter¬ 
est.”  For  example,  local  retailers  state  that  utilities 
sell  below  cost  and  that  selling  below  cost  is  unfair. 

But  what  is  cost?  It  is  conceivable  that  an  industry 
having  many  by-products  or  selling  the  same  product 
in  two  different  markets,  could  sell  below  cost  to  its 
economic  advantage.  Is  cost  the  amount  paid  to  job¬ 
bers  or  manufacturers  by  retailers?  What  happens 
when  different  prices  are  paid  by  different  dealers  for 
the  same  product?  Or  in  the  situation  where  prices 
to  wholesalers  are  the  same,  but  retail  dealers  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  securing  varying  markups  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  operating  and  selling  costs  ?  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  must  apply  to  the  statement  that  fair  prices  are  said 
to  exist  when  prices  on  appliances  are  such  as  permit 
regular  retailers  to  merchandise  at  a  profit.  These 
questions  and  comments  indicate  difficulties  in  ascer¬ 
taining  what  is  meant  by  certain  generally  used  terms. 
However,  the  general  case  may  be  stated  somewhat 
as  follows; 

To  a  large  extent,  the  utilities  have  pioneered  in 
the  retailing  of  electrical  goods.  This  is  not  unnatural. 
•■Mthough  primarily  concerned  with  the  sale  of  a  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  obvious  that  this  sale  depends  upon  demand 
and,  hence,  anything  which  would  increase  the  load  had 
to  be  exploited.  This  relation  to  the  economics  of  over¬ 
head  costs  has  to  be  appreciated  in  evaluating  sub¬ 
sequent  merchandising  activities.  To  clarify,  the  utili¬ 
ties  felt  compelled  to  sell  appliances  in  order  to  sell 
service  indirectly. 

Almost  all  products  go  through  a  stage  of  pioneer 
merchandising.  This  is  usually  a  costlv  stage  and  many 
are  unwilling  to  undergo  the  attendant  risks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  orthodox  retailers  are  more  often  inter- 


l)rcters  of  demand  rather  than  creators  of  demand.  But 
I)ecause  of  the  utilities’  interest  in  selling  a  service, 
they  were  willing  to  engage  in  this  pioneer  risk-taking. 

Public  service  corporations  are  also  confronted  with 
the  question  of  lowering  rates.  Referring  again  to 
overhead  cost,  rates  can  be  reduced  as  more  service 
is  sold.  Hence  it  was  logical  to  interpret  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances  as  an  aspect  of  lower  rates  to  the 
consumer.  (It  is  not  claimed  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  justify  utility  merchandising,  but  certainly  they 
tend  to  explain  it.) 

Merchandising  Electrical  Goods  By  Utilities 

The  utilities  feel  that  merchandising  gives  them  a 
customer-contact  not  obtainable  in  the  mere  dispen¬ 
sation  of  service.  This  they  feel  is  valuable  for  the 
improvement  of  their  business  relations  with  the 
public. 

The  path  has  not  been  a  smooth  one.  First,  there 
was  the  question — can  utilities  merchandise  within 
their  charter  right?  One  important  decision  said  yes 
“it  is  implied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  utility 
to  merchandise.”  Next,  should  the  utility  sell  goods 
other  than  those  requiring  their  service?  In  many 
cases  they  do — and,  of  course,  meet  with  heavy  op¬ 
position  from  regular  retailers. 

The  selling  methods  used  by  public  service  corpor¬ 
ations  are  the  centers  of  opposition  from  merchants’ 
associations.  These  will  receive  more  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  next  section,  but  one  should  observe  at 
this  time  that  they  have  been  effective. 

The  utilities  merchandise  aggressively.  Thev  contact 
potential  customers  in  the  utility  office,  in  the  street 
car.  in  the  home,  through  the  mail,  and  in  connection 
with  monthy  service  bills. 

Appliances  are  frequently  sold  on  favorable  terms, 
with  small  down  pavments  and  a  balance  appearing 
on  the  periodic  service  bills. 

The  compensation  of  utility  salesmen  is  almost  al- ' 
ways  a  balancing  of  salary  and  commission,  the  latter 
based  on  power  units  instead  of  unit  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  a  sense,  everyone  connected  with  the 
public  service  corporation  is  a  salesman.  No  wonder 
thev  sell  appliances,  when  one  compares  these  methods 
with  the  unimaginative  selling  methods  of  many  mer¬ 
chants.  .So  successful  have  utilities  been  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  appliances  that  surveys,  conducted  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  have  shown  that  when  utilities  ceased  re¬ 
tailing,  total  sales  of  appliances  fall  off  decidedly  and 
nick  UP  when  utilities  aeain  sell.  The  utilities  have 
been  alert  to  interpret  rising  standards  of  living  in 
terms  of  household  electrical  goods. 

In  summary,  bear  in  mind  that  selling;  a  service 
has  been  interpreted  as  selling  appliances,  that  prin¬ 
ciples  of  merchandising  and  store  management,  as  we 
think  of  them  in  retailing,  have  not  been  features  of 
utility  merchandising  and  that  today  the  utilities  are 
on  record  as  declaring  their  intention  to  see  electrical 
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goods  sold  by  others  and  their  willingness  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  field  if  they  can  be  shown  that  other 
distributors  will  do  an  effective  job.  Hence,  we  are 
obviously  confronted  with  a  distribution  problem. 

“Regular”  Retailers  in  the  Merchandising  of 
Electrical  Goods 

By  “regular”  retailer  is  meant  a  typical  retail  outlet 
as  distinguished  from  public  service  corporations;  for 
example,  department  stores,  hardware  and  furniture 
stores  and  electrical  dealers. 

The  sale  of  electrical  goods  offers  an  attractive  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunity.  Much  of  the  pioneer  work 
has  been  completed  and  sales  of  many  appliances  have 
increased  in  the  face  of  a  severe  business  depression. 

Retail  stores  in  general  offer  logical  outlets  for  the 
di.stribution  of  electrical  goods.  A  few  of  them  oper¬ 
ated  side  by  side  with  public  service  corporations  and 
electrical  contractors  in  the  early  merchandising  of 
these  items.  Hardware,  furniture  and  department 
stores  and  others  have  for  years  operated  departments 
which  offered  merchandise  supplying  the  same  needs 
as  electrical  gpods.  Heating,  cooking,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  the  music  departments  of  yesterday,  suggest 
natural  channels  for  the  distribution  of  electrical  goods 
today. 

Retail  stores  possess  many  advantages  which  should 
make  them  desirable  outlets.  These  advantages  in  gen¬ 
eral  accrue  from  the  good-will  and  patronage  which 
has  ear-marked  successful  retail  merchandising. 

The  retailers  viewpoint  on  appliance  merchandising 
is  difficult  to  define.  Department  stores  may  have 
one  interest,  hardware  and  furniture  stores  another, 
and,  electrical  contractors  still  another.  Further,  there 
is  a  difference  in  interest,  due  to  scale  of  operation, 
volume,  management,  market  served,  etc.  For  example, 
utilities  are  said  to  do  a  larger  retail  business  in  rural 
sections  than  in  urban  centers.  Hence,  to  complete  the 
picture,  we  should  determine :  ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which 
regular  retail  channels  engage  in  appliance  distribu¬ 
tion,  (2)  if  they  are  not  engaged  in  appliance  merchan¬ 
dising — why  not?  (3)  do  they  want  to  develop  the 
market?  (4)  are  they  financially  in  a  position  to  do 
so?  (5)  are  they  willing  to  develop  a  type  of  sales 
effort  conductive  to  the  sale  of  electrical  goods  ?  These 
and  other  questions  are  difficult  to  answer  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  It  is  however,  possible  to  present  a  general 
statement  of  the  retailer’s  position.  Until  all  facts  have 
been  collected,  this  position  can  best  be  stated  in 
terms  of  opposition  to  present  utility  merchandising. 
This  opposition  is  not  unanimous.  Many  regular  retail 
stores  are  enjoying  great  success  in  the  sale  of  electri¬ 
cal  goods.  They  have  no  complaint  although  they  are 
interested  in  assisting  the  development  of  a  plan  of 
distribution  favorable  to  all  concerned. 

The  opposition  of  the  retailer  to  the  merchandising 
of  appliances  is  summarized  below.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  many  of  these  comments  are  claims  which  have 
not  been  proven  in  all  instances  and  that  some  of  them 
apply  to  gas  appliance  merchandising.  It  is  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  noted  that  some  of  these  points  of  opposition 
have  been  for  the  most  part  corrected  through  the 
activity  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

1.  The  sale  of  appliances  by  utilities  is  not 
conducted  on  a  legitimate  merchandising 
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basis.  Merchants  charge  that  utilities  are 
using  public  service  credits  and  resources 
to  finance  instalment  sales  of  appliances 
over  longer  payment  p)eriods  than  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  can  offer.  They  claim 
that  the  utility  habitually  sells  terms  rather 
than  merchandise.  It  is  claimed  that 
utilities  do  not  separate  their  operating 
accounting  from  their  merchandise  ac¬ 
counting.  Although  instances  are  cited 
where  utilities  practice  separate  account¬ 
ing  and  there  are  subsequently  instances 
where  deficits  in  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion  are  made  up  from  profit  of  the  utility 
services.) 

2.  Electric  service  bills  are  used  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  medium.  This  gives  the  utility  com¬ 
pany  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  mer¬ 
chant.  This  pjractice  of  double  billing,  it 
is  claimed,  leads  the  consumer  to  believe 
that  unless  his  merchandise  account  is 
paid,  the  service  will  be  cut  off. 

3.  The  utilities  sell  merchandise  unrelated  to 
their  service.  It  is  claimed  that  they  dis¬ 
tribute  aluminum  ware,  chinaware,  glass¬ 
ware,  kitchen  utensils,  kodaks  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

4.  The  merchant  claims  that  the  terms  and 
price  policies  of  the  utilities  are  unfair. 

They  have  given  large  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances,  they  have  sold  goods,  often  at  the 
dealer’s  cost  or  less,  and  it  is  charged  that 
they  gave  away  kitchen  cabinets,  dishes, 
cutlery,  mops,  brooms  and  kitchen  utensils 
in  order  to  stimulate  sale  of  appliances. 

5.  The  utilities  have  advantages  in  selling 
and  engage  in  selling  practices  which 
makes  merchant  compjetition  imp)ossible. 

The  utility  companies  have  meter  men  who 
make  records  of  the  appliance  needs  in 
the  homes  of  customers.  Salesmen  for 
the  utility  companies  are  classed  as  electri¬ 
cal  engineers,  etc.,  giving  them  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  independent  salesmen. 

It  is  claimed  that  service  men  of  utilities 
commend  the  appliances  sold  by  utilities 
and  belittle  those  sold  by  others.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  which  lead  the  user  to  feel 
that  if  he  buys  from  other  than  the  pwjwer 
company  he  will  be  charged  higher  rates. 

6.  Because  of  their  financial  strength  and 
strategic  position,  it  is  claimed  that  utilities 
secure  greater  discounts  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  Not  only  have  greater  discounts 
been  secured  but  in  some  instances  it  is 
claimed  that  local  merchants  have  lost 
their  exclusive  agencies  because  of  the 
strong  merchandising  oppx)sition  of  utili¬ 
ties. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  attitude  of  the  “occasional” 
dealer.  An  occasional  dealer  is  one,  who  intermittently 
acquires  a  line  of  appliances,  usually  unrelated  to  his 
regular  stock,  and  gets  the  most  out  of  their  sale, 
and  who  may  or  may  not  be  an  effective  factor  in 
retail  distribution. 
on  page  122) 
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Relation  of  Expense  to  Profit  Particularly 
Important  in  Present  Period  of  Readjustment 

By  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Managing  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Business  School 


IX  spite  of  evidence  that  department  and  specialty 
stores  are  handling  substantially  as  large  a  physi¬ 
cal  volume  of  sales  as  they  were  a  year  ago,  the 
decline  in  prices  has  brought  about  a  sharp  drop  in 
dollar  volume.  The  price  decline,  of  course,  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  control  of  store  executives;  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  increase  gross  margin  also 
is  relatively  limited.  Expense  reduction,  therefore,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  principal  form  of  readjustment  which  in¬ 
dividual  stores  are  in  position  to  make  in  meeting  the 
critical  current  problems. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  with 
the  cooperation  and  financial  support  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  is  continuing  its  study 
of  operating  results  for  department  and  specialty  stores 
to  cover  the  year  1931,  the  eleventh  consecutive  year. 
These  figures  will  be  awaited  with  particular  interest 
byy  both  store  executives  and  observers  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  as  evidence  of  the  success^  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  achieved  last  year  in  adjusting  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  decline  in  dollar  sales. 

Expense  Classification  Unchanged 

Store  executives  familiar  with  the  Bureau’s  past 
work,  will  note  that  no  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  expense  classification.  The  list  of  accounts 
follows  closely  the  Expense  Manual  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  but  all  stores,  whether  they  have  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  this  Manual  or  not,  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  reporting.  Experience  over  a  number  of 
years  shows  that  the  Bureau’s  classification  recognizes 
the  typical  needs  of  department  store  accounting  and 
that  stores  in  general  use  approximately  this  list  of 
accounts. 

Form  Adapated  to  Stores  of  All  Sizes 

In  order  to  avoid  considerable  difficulty  in  mailing 
out  the  forms  to  the  stores  and  in  the  instructions  to 
reporting  companies,  the  Bureau  again  is  using  only 
one  form,  that  form  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all 
department  and  specialty  stores,  regardless  of  size.  All 
stores  which  keep  their  accounts  in  sufficient  detail, 
should  fill  in  the  form  completely.  Without  this  com¬ 
plete  information  the  Bureau  cannot  prepare  common 
figures  by  both  natural  and  functional  divisions.  Other 
stores  should  fill  in  the  total  column  at  the  right  of 
the  two  pages  covering  expenses,  and  should  give  as 
much  additional  detail  as  possible.  In  all  cases,  of 
course,  the  Bureau  needs  to  have  the  balance  sheets, 
the  profit  and  loss  data  called  for  on  page  1  of  the 
form,  and  the  expense  items  requested  in  the  total 
column  on  page  3  of  the  form. 


Stores’  Work  Minimized 

In  laying  out  the  form,  and  in  arranging  the  pam¬ 
phlet  of  instructions  which  accompanies  the  form,  the 
Bureau  has  attempted  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  work 
required  in  the  offices  of  the  cooperating  stores.  For 
example,  the  first  page  of  the  instruction  booklet  has 
a  table  of  contents  which  makes  it  easy  for  accountants 
to  locate  precisely  the  material  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested.  Also,  the  Bureau  staff  will  make  the  various 
adjustments  necessary  to  place  the  rental  figures  for 
all  stores  upon  a  comparable  basis.  Only  the  figures 
needed  in  making  these  adjustments  are  called  for  on 
the  form. 

Finally,  if  a  store  executive  wishes  to  avoid  practi¬ 
cally  all  work  in  connection  with  the  submitting  of 
figures,  he  may  send  to  the  Bureau  a  copy  of  his  au¬ 
ditor’s  report  or  of  the  regular  annual  report  from 
his  accounting  department.  Members  of  the  Bureau 
staff  will  transfer  these  data  to  the  Bureau  form  and 
will  return  the  report  to  the  store.  When  this  practice 
is  followed,  of  course,  the  store  should  answer  the 
various  questions  appearing  on  the  form,  in  order  that 
the  data  may  be  properly  classified. 

Large  Number  of  Reports  Desired 
As  this  Harvard — N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  study  has  gone 
forward  through  the  years,  the  Bureau  has  tried  con¬ 
sistently  to  make  the  results  of  more  and  more  value 
in  practical  store  control  by  increasing  the  accuracy 
of  the  common  figures  and  by  finer  and  finer  classi¬ 
fication.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  closely  related  to 
the  number  of  reports  which  the  Bureau  receives.  In 
the  past  two  years,  the  Bureau  has  received  698  and 
725  reports,  respectively.  In  these  years  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  represented  has  been  in  excess  of  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  $1,700,000,000  respectively,  or  between 
23  i)er  cent  and  27  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  in  the  United  States. 

All  data  on  every  report  submitted  to  the  Bureau, 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  At  the  close  of  the 
study,  each  firm  sending  figures  will  receive  a  compli¬ 
mentary  copy  of  the  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  the 
study,  and  also  it  will  receive  a  copy  of  its  own  ratios 
and  percentages  arranged  for  comparison  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  data. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  all  department 
and  specialty  stores  with  letters  regarding  this  study. 
If  any  store  does  not  receive  its  copy  of  the  form  and 
instruction  pamphlet,  a  request  for  these  may  be  ad 
dressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard 
University,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  or  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Retailing  in  ^1932 

By  JOHN  GUERNSEY 


"The  chief  objective  of  retailers  in  1932,”  I  said  in  the 
New  York  Titnes,  "must  be  to  get  back  to  a  profit 
bcisis,  soundly!”  There  follotoed  a  feiv  pertinent  facts 
and  some  suggestions,  which  seem  to  have  attracted 
quite  a  lot  of  attention,  for  I  have  heard  from  them 


The  old  year  is  over.  With  dollar  sales  off  12  to 
15  per  cent  on  the  average,  most  well-managed 
stores  are  in  the  red  after  taking  proper  mark- 
downs  and  after  depreciation.  There  is  no  disgrace 
about  that,  in  a  year  such  as  1931.  I  know  of  a  few 
stores  and  a  couple  of  the  chains,  though,  that  will 
show  substantial  earnings.  I  know  of  some  which  will 
show  increased  sales  and  profits.  What  is  the  secret? 

How  Some  Stores  Increased  Sales  in  1931 

Their  secret  lies  in  one  simple  but  difficult  merchan¬ 
dising  play.  While  other  stores  were  fearful,  or 
were  trying  to  sell  off  merchandise  with  which  they 
were  overloaded,  these  stores  have  kept  up  a  barrage 
of  single-item  promotions  of  wanted  merchandise  of 
standard  quality,  at  prices  lower  than  customers  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay. 

For  each  month,  they  determined  upon  the  best-sell¬ 
ing  items  in  each  department,  specifying  exactly  the 
quality  which  their  customers  were  accustomed  to  buy. 
Then  they  set  out  to  buy  those  items  in  quantity,  to 
sell  at  a  comp)elling  price.  Not  to  buy  some  shoddy 
substitute  that  looked  like  the  item,  but  to  buy  the 
very  item  their  customers  wanted.  That  can  be  done 
repeatedly  on  a  falling  market  when  store  head,  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  buyers  work  closely  together  and  work 
fast. 

Must  Adjust  the  Carburetor  to  Rarefied  Air 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  retailers.  Of  all 
industries,  retailing  is  best  able  to  adjust  itself  quickly 
to  changed  economic  conditions.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
a  good  merchant  can  make  a  living  profit,  even  during 
a  depression,  but  a  good  retailer  never  deliberately 
buys  markdowns  by  buying  more  than  he  can  quickly 
sell  at  the  prevailing  price  level,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Expanses  have  been  cut  to  the  limit  and  below  the 
limit  of  sound  policy  and  good  service,  but  many  re¬ 
tailers  have  yet  to  appreciate  that  they  must  adjust 
their  sales  plans  and  their  buying  to  1932  price  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  are  still  sputtering  along  in  the  rarefied 
air  of  1932,  with  a  normal  or  sea-level  carburetor,  ex- 
p)ecting  the  pressure  somehow  to  become  normal  again 
“next  month,”  just  as  soon  as  they  round  the  proverbial 
comer.  They  should  stop  long  enough  to  adjust  their 
carburetors  and  themselves  to  conditions  as  they  are 
today,  and  be  prepared  to  travel  a  long  way  yet  on  thin 
air. 

Compared  with  what  he  has  just  survived,  a  retailer’s 
problems  in  1932  will  seem  simple.  They  are  princip- 
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from  retailers  all  cn’er  the  country.  Here,  then,  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  thente,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor 
of  The  Bulletin,  improved  by  some  suggestions  re- 
centlv  received. 

J.  G. 


ally  those  arising  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  his 
whole  organization  to  the  1932  pace. 

1932  Problems  Simple 

Sales  volume  for  the  same  quantity  of  merchandise 
will  be  lower,  but  there  is  no  law  to  limit  the  retailer 
to  the  same  quantity.  Always  and  always,  the  customer 
will  buy  what  he  or  she  needs  (not  synonymous  with 
what  he  or  she  wants  or  would  like  to  have)  provided 
the  merchandise  is  of  the  usual  or  exp)ected  quality, 
and  at  a  price  lower  than  the  customer  expiected  to 
find.  So  the  problem  is  to  determine  what  the  custo¬ 
mer  needs,  and  then  find  and  promote  that  merchandise 
zngorously.  Have  stocks  reasonably  complete  on  reg¬ 
ular  pick-up  merchandise,  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
regular  volume,  and  use  the  right  kind  of  single-item 
promotions  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  lower  prices. 
At  the  beginning  of  1931,  my  retail  price  index  (based 
on  prices  in  the  fall  of  1929  as  100)  stood  at  82.  It 
now  stands  just  under  70,  a  drop  of  more  than  12 
points  or  14^2  per  cent.  As  we  enter  1932,  then,  we 
are  facing  a  drop  of  14^4  per  cent  on  the  score  of 
price  alone.  Of  course,  this  rate  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  store.  It  is  the  composite  of  all  retail 
prices.  In  some  departments  the  drop  is  much  more. 
In  others,  thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  or  something, 
the  handicap  is  not  as  great. 

Retail  credit,  both  open  account  and  installment,  has 
proved  itself  during  1931.  It  is  sound  when  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  competent,  trained  retail  credit  manager. 
Do  not  lose  faith  in  credit  as  a  powerful  sales  incentive 
and  a  valued  customer  service. 

Trading  Down 

Trading  down,  or  the  price  policy,  is  a  problem  only 
when  the  reducer  is  applied  to  quality  instead  of  ex¬ 
clusively  to  price.  Customers  want  the  same  quality 
they  are  accustomed  to  buy,  but  at  today’s  equivalent  of 
the  old  price.  “Volume  at  any  price”  is  at  too  great  a 
price  to  the  store.  Good-will  built  up  over  the  years 
has  been  sacrificed  with  no  thought  for  the  future. 
Good-will  in  retailing  is  created  gradually,  by  giving 
customers  more  quality  and  satisfaction  than  they  ex¬ 
pect,  for  the  price  they  want  to  pay.  It  is  lost  quickly, 
by  giving  them  poorer  quality  and  less  satisfaction  in 
use  than  they  expect.  TTiat  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
reducing  standards  of  quality — of  selling  shoddy  mer¬ 
chandise  made  to  look  the  same  but  made  to  sell  cheap. 
Trade  down  in  price  to  meet  1932  price  levels,  but 
maintain  the  same  standards  of  quality. 
m  page  112) 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 


FLASH  REPORT 

on 

1931  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 

and 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  BUSINESS 


How  to  Use  This  Report 

This  report  should  be  of  more  than  historical  value. 
Properly  reviewed  and  studied,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  departmental  promotions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  “lagging”  departments. 

For  instance,  a  store  in  the  7th  District  might  find 
that  their  sportswear  department  did  not  show  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  contrast  to  the  general  report  that  this  de- 
jiartment  showed  a  substantial  gain  in  sales  volume  in 
the  District.  Barring  particularly  individual  conditions 
which  might  have  affected  the  sales  of  sportswear  in 
that  store,  it  would  appear  that  this  department  was  not 
getting  the  proper  promotional  attention,  that  its  stock 
was  not  in  accordance  with  demand,  or  that  its  location 
was  not  as  good,  relatively,  as  it  should  have  been. 
There  might  be  other  reasons  that  were  keeping  this 
department  from  following  the  sales-trend  in  that  Dis¬ 


trict.  This  report  then  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
such  a  special  study  as  the  case  would  warrant. 

Similarly,  the  report  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
sales  volume  of,  say,  the  floor  coverings  department. 
If  the  store  found  that  its  linoleum  and  carpet  section 
had  gone  behind  in  volume,  in  accord  with  the  general 
e.\perience,  it  might  be  wise  for  the  store  to  decrease 
the  stocks,  the  space,  and  the  promotional  effort  of 
the  department  and  expand  one  of  the  departments 
that  had  shown  a  sales  increase. 

Again,  a  store  might  adopt,  as  a  foundation  for  its 
sales  promotion  plans,  a  policy  of  spending  a  larger 
liercentage  of  its  promotional  budget  on  the  five  de¬ 
partments  listed  above  under  “increases”  than  the 
sales  for  last  year  in  that  particular  store  might 
warrant. 

H.  I.  K. 


The  first  authentic  information  on  the  relative  vol¬ 
ume  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Business  for  the  year 
1931,  was  furnished  to  the  country  at  large  as 
“The  Controllers’  Congress  Flash  Report.”  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  recently  released,  gave  the  information 
on  sales  volume  for  1931  as  compared  with  1930,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  individual  Federal 
Reserve  Districts. 

The  complete  report  submitted  below  contains  much 
additional  information  for  those  interested  and  should 
be  helpful  in  planning  operations  for  1932. 

The  compilation  of  the  reports  received  from  mem¬ 
ber  stores  in  the  various  states  reveals  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  a  decline  equal  to  11.5%  of  1930’s 
dollar  sales  volume  was  experienced. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  decline  in  1930  from 
the  previous  year  (8.6%)  department  store  and  retail 
dry  goods  sales  volume  for  1931  decreased  19.1% 
from  the  1929  peak  figure. 

Comparative  Figures 

A  comparison  with  previous  years,  taking  1925  as  a 
base,  yields  the  following: 

(1925—100%) 

1926—102.0  1927—103.9  1928—107.5 

1929—109.7  1930—100.3  1931—  88.8 


The  following  table  gives  the  comparisons  by  Federal 
Reserve  Districts  for  1931  sales  compared  with  1930, 
also  for  1930  compared  with  1929. 


Ratio  of  Change 
Sales  Volume 

Retail  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores 


1931 

1930 

Compared  unth 
1930 

Compared  with 
1929 

U.  S.  12  Federal  Re- 

serve  Districts 

—11.5 

—  8.6 

District  No. 

1  Boston 

—  8.6 

—  5.6 

2  New  York 

—  8.4 

—  5.2 

3  Philadelphia 

—14.5 

—  6.2 

4  Cleveland 

—14.1 

—10.2 

5  Richmond 

—  5.3 

—  1.4 

6  Atlanta 

—11.4 

—  3.2 

7  Chicago 

—14.3 

—16.5 

8  St.  Louis 

—12.6 

—10.4 

9  Minneapolis 

—10.1 

—  7.3 

10  Kansas  City 

—12.2 

—  4.9 

11  Dallas 

—17.1 

—  7.7 

12  San  Francisco 

—10.2 

—  7.2 
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Practical  Aids 

to  Better  Performance 

in  Various  Divisions  of  the  Controller’s  Office 
will  be  found  in  these 

reprints  from  the  12th  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  Proceedings 


Every  clerk  in  each  of  these  divisions  should  have  his  own  copy 
of  one  of  these  pamphlets 

For  the  Accounts  Receivable  Office: 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  PROCEDURE 

H.  Suyker,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark 

For  the  Accounts  Payable  Office: 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  PROCEDURE 

N.  Rosenfeld,  The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore 

For  the  Sales  Audit  Department: 

SALES  AUDIT  PROCEDURE 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 


Two  Other  Pamphlets  which 

Every  Control-minded  Executive  should  have: 

.  STOCK  SHORTAGE  CONTROL  MANUAL 

Prepared  by  the  Boston  Controllers’  Group 

TECHNIQUE  OF  EXPENSE  BUDGETING 

B.  M.  Weinhold,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company,  Youngstown 


Price  50  cents  each  to  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  or 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — $1.00  to  non-members 

{Orders  for  five  or  more  collectively  at  a  discount) 
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As  an  indication  of  changes  in  consumer  demand  the 
stores  reported  those  departments  which  showed  great¬ 
est  increases  and  greatest  decreases  in  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  The  results  are  given  l)elow  hy  Federal  Reserve 

Districts : 


Largest  Increases 
House  Dresses 
Toilet  Goods 


District  No.  8 

Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 
Silks 

Women’s  Dresses 


Departments  Showing  Major  Changes  in  SalesVolume 
District  No.  1 


Largest  Increases 
Sportswear 
Gloves 

Blouses  and  Skirts 


Largest  Decreases 
Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Silks  and  Woolen  Dress 
(ioods 
Hosiery 
Millinery 
Furs 


Largest  Increases 
Gloves 


District  No.  9 

Largest  Decreases 

Shoes  (Women’s  and 
Children’s) 

Women’s  Dresses 
Silks  and  Woolen  Dress 
Goods 
Hosiery 
Domestics 


District  No.  2 


Largest  Increases 
Women’s  Dresses  and 
Coats 

House  Dresses 
Sportswear 
Blouses  and  Skirts 


Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 

Curtains  and  Draperies 
Silks  and  Velvets 
Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Jewelry 


District  No.  3 


Largest  Increases 
Toilet  Goods 
Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Gloves 

Shoes  (Women’s  and 
Children’s) 


Largest  Decreases 
Silks 

Cotton  Wash  Goods 

Domestics 

Furs 

Furniture 
Floor  Coverings 
Women’s  Dresses 


District  No.  10 

Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 

W’omen’s  Dresses 
Furniture 
Floor  Coverings 
Silks 

District  No.  11 


Largest  Increases 
Sportswear 
Gloves 


Largest  Increases 
Sportswear 
Silverware 
Woolen  Dress  Goods 


Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  Coats  and 
Dresses 
Hosiery 

Silk  Dress  Goods 
Wash  Goods 
Furs 


District  No.  12 


Largest  Increases 
Sportswear 
Toilet  Goods 
Men’s  Clothing 


Largest  Increases 
Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Sportswear 
Furniture 


District  No.  4 

Largest  Decreases 

Silks  and  Woolen  Dress 
Goods 

Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Women’s  Dresses  and 
Coats 

Knit  Underwear 
Hosiery 

District  No.  5 

Largest  Decreases 
Silks 

Cotton  Wash  Goods 
Hosiery 

Women’s  Dresses 
Furs 


Largest  Increases 
Gloves 
Negligees 
Corsets 

Toilet  Articles 


Largest  Decreases 
Silks 

Women’s  Coats 

Radio 

Jewelry 

Small  Leather  Goods 


Number  of  Transactions 

The  number  of  transactions  showed  a  varied  trend, 
in  contrast  to  the  general  increases  experienced  in 
practically  all  Federal  Reserve  Districts  in  1930.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  an  increase  of  2.1%  was  re- 
iwrted  for  1931  over  1930. 

The  detailed  report  on  transactions  is  given  below: 

Percentage  of  Change  in 
Number  of  Transactions 
1931  to  1930 


District  No.  6 

Total  United  States 

2.1 

Largest  Increases 

Largest  Decreases 

Federal  Reserve  District  1 

4.0 

Silk  Underwear 

Curtains  and  Draperies 

2 

3.5 

Toilet  Goods 

Women’s  Dresses 

3 

—1.5 

District  No.  7 

4 

5 

2.0 

11.5 

Largest  Increases 

Largest  Decreases 

6 

1.0 

Toilet  Goods 

Hosiery 

7 

—2.0 

Gloves 

Silks  and  Woolen  Dress 

8 

—3.8 

House  Dresses 

Goods 

9 

5.0 

Sportswear 

Furs 

10 

2.0 

Floor  Coverings 

11 

—2.0 

Women’s  Dresses 

12 

1.2 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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YOUR  COOPERATION  IS  NEEDED 

for  the 

Controllers’  Congress 

1931  REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENTAL  PERFORMANCE 

(Merchandising  Statistics  and  Operating  E xpenses  by  Departments ) 


WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks,  all  of  the  member- 
stores  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  forms  for  reporting  their  merchandise  and 
operating  results  by  departments  for  1931. 

Every  effort  will  be  extended  to  present  a  report 
that  will  at  least  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the 
“1930  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results.”  To  the 
end  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  next  report,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  store  and  its  controller  is  requested 
in  giving  the  information  called  for,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  possible.  Those  stores  which  do  not  prorate  indi¬ 
rect  expenses  to  departments,  can  furnish  the  merchan- 
<lise  figures  requested  and  the  percentages  on  direct 
selling  and  newspaper  space  costs. 

Safeguarding  the  Confidential  Nature  of  the 
Information  Submitted 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  conceal  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  stores  reporting  from  the  clerical  personnel 
assisting  in  the  compilation.  Each  form  will  be  coded, 
the  key  to  the  code  being  retained  by  the  manager  of 
the  Congress.  As  the  reports  are  checked  for  errors 
and  discrepancies  before  the  compilation  is  commenced, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reports  bear  identification  marks, 
so  that  should  occasion  require,  letters  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  stores  if  further  information  is  needed. 

Scope  of  the  Report 

The  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  of  $500,000  or 
over,  will  be  classified  in  five  volume  groups  and  one 
specialty  store  g^oup. 

Statistical  figures  will  be  given  for  eighty-one  de¬ 
partments,  under  the  following  merchandise  captions: 

Merchandising  Statistics 
Initial  Markup  Sales  %  to  Total  Store 


Closing  Stock  %  to  Total 
Store 

Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling 
Space 


Markdowns 
Stock  Shortages 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 

Number  of  Stock  Turns  Age  of  Stocks 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year  Under  6  Mos. 

Qosing  Stock  %  to  Last  6-12  Mos. 

Year  12-18  Mos. 

Over  18  Mos. 

Expense  figures  will  be  classified  under  eleven  head¬ 
ings  as  follows: 

(Continued 


Operating  Expenses 


.Administrative 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equip. 
Costs 

Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  pace  Costs 
Total  Publicity 
Buying 


Selling  Salaries 
General  Selling 
Expense 

Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling 
Total  Operating 
Expense 


Data  on  average  value  of  transactions,  ratio  of  num- 
ber  of  selling  and  non-selling  employees  to  total  and 
average  sale  per  employee  will  also  be  included. 

Goal  and  Median  Figures 

Besides  the  median  or  typical  figures  under  each 
caption,  the  report  will  again  present  the  Goal  Figfures. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  with  which  this  innovation 
was  welcomed  last  year,  proves  that  a  demand  existed 
for  figures  showing  results  of  departmental  perform¬ 
ances  exceeding  average. 

Special  Report  on  Small  Store  Departmental 

Operation 

This  year  a  special  section  of  the  report  will  be 
devoted  to  smaller  store  figures.  Recognizing  that 
stores  with  annual  sales  volume  under  $5(X),000  would 
find  it  impractical  to  prorate  indirect  expenses  to  in¬ 
dividual  departments,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  figures  on  expense,  beyond  newspaper  space  costs 
and  direct  selling. 

Under  the  merchandising  captions,  the  smaller  stores 
will  be  requested  to  give  all  the  information  asked  of 
the  larger  stores  excepting  that  on  age  of  stocks. 

A  simplified  departmental  classification  will  be  used 
for  the  smaller  stores  consisting  of  thirty  departments. 
It  is  especially  urged  that  smaller  stores  send  in  their 
reports  and  take  extreme  care  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  according  to  the  instruction  sheet  which  will  ac¬ 
company  the  forms. 

Importance  of  Sending  Reports  Early 

Last  year  about  20  per  cent  of  the  reports  received, 
showed  discrepancies  which  had  to  be  cleared  up  by 
correspondence  before  the  compilations  could  be  made. 
So  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  publishing  the  study 
we  again  urge  that  reports  be  sent  early. 

The  year  1931  must  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  one 
in  retailing.  The  full  significance  of  the  fall  of  retail 
prices,  the  decline  in  dollar  volume  and  the  increase  in 
transaction  volume,  will  only  be  apparent  after  the 
on  page  117) 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


A  Service  Campaign 


By  O.  J.  HICKS 

Training  Director,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 


Even  the  most  interesting  work,  if  done  continu¬ 
ously,  will  pall  upon  the  worker.  Job  standards 
slip  a  bit  and  production  becomes  spotty.  Peri¬ 
odic  stimulus  or  injection  of 
new  interest  is  essential  on 
every  job.  Lord  &  Taylor 
recently  applied  such  stim¬ 
ulus  in  the  form  of  a  “Ser¬ 
vice  Campaign”  among  the 
employees.  The  campaign 
was  called  this  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers  is  the 
common  denominator  of 
every  jol)  in  the  store,  and, 
second,  because  the  store’s 
management  believes  that  the 
true  measure  of  successful 
merchandising  is  one  that 
gives  first  importance  to 
satisfactory  customer  con¬ 
tacts. 

Preparation  of  Plan 

The  responsibility  for 
planning  the  campaign  was 
given  to  the  Training  De¬ 
partment.  This  department, 
in  considering  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  improving  the  service  standard  of  the  store, 
invariably  arrived  at  one  conclusion — a  conclusion 
which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  the  campaign 
plan.  It  concluded  that  inferior  service  inevitably  had 
its  source  in  employee  attitude — employee  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  job,  employee  attitude  toward  his  fellow-em¬ 
ployee,  his  executive,  or  his  store.  Whatever  was  to 
be  accomplished,  then,  had  to  be  reached  through  a 
plan  which  touched  the  individual  on  his  job  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  adjustment  of  his  attitudes.  It  was  further 
concluded  that  a  service  campaign  must  start  with 
executives  at  the  top  of  the  organization,  in  order  that 
it  might  flow  downward,  covering  the  entire  personnel, 
non-selling  as  well  as  selling. 

The  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  incorporated  these  ideas  and  provided  for  a 
series  of  meetings,  held  in  rapid  succession,  touching 
every  employee  of  Lord  &  Taylor. 

Campaign  Placed  Before  Executives 

The  first  meetings  were  held  by  the  three  Executive 
Committee  members;  the  General  Manager,  the  Fin- 
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ance  Manager,  and  the  Store  Manager,  who  placed 
before  executive  groups  the  problem  with  which  the 
store  was  faced  and  the  plan  by  which  these  groups 
might  solve  it.  Their  audi¬ 
ence  was  a  cross  section  of 
Merchandise  Managers, 
Buyers,  Assistant  Buyers, 
Service  Managers,  Section 
Managers,  and  non-selling 
Department  Managers. 
These  meetings  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important 
of  the  plan,  since  any  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  store,  sufficiently 
aroused,  would  take  steps 
to  improve  the  service  stan¬ 
dard  in  his  or  her  depart¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  what 
was  done  by  other  depart¬ 
ment  executives.  These 
meetings  would  have  been 
the  last  to  be  eliminated,  had 
it  been  necessary  to  shorten 
the  campaign. 

The  first  section  of  the 
campaign  schedule  was  as 
follows : 

Meetings  of  Executives 
Thursday,  September  10th 
4:30 — 5:00  P.  M. — in  Auditorium. 

one-half  the  c::tire  executive  staff 
Speakers:  General  Manager,  Finance 
Manager  and  Store  Manager. 
Friday,  September  lltli 
4 :30 — 5  :00  P.  M. — in  Auditorium. 

one-half  the  entire  executive  staff 
Speakers:  General  Manager,  Finance 
Manager  and  Store  Manager. 

The  outlines  followed  by  each  speaker  were: 

General  Manager 
Chairman 

Opening  of  Meeting 

A.  Relation  of  fiscal  year  to  business  year. 

B.  Desire  of  members  of  Executive  Committee  to 
meet  all  executives  at  the  opening  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  year. 


The  Lord  &  Taylor  Service  Campaign 
emphasises  several  points  which  are 
essential  to  any  training  plan. 

1.  It  employed  the  services  of  major 
executives  and  made  them  an  in¬ 
tegral  factor  in  the  training  process. 

2.  It  carried  into  every  part  of  the 
organisation  in  order  that  em¬ 
ployees,  particularly  those  in  non¬ 
selling  positions,  might  appreciate 

j  the  importance  of  their  contribution 

j  to  successful  customer  contacts. 

1  3.  It  reached  the  individual  employee 

I  and  raised  his  or  her  standard  on 

the  job. 

4.  It  employed  at  one  step  in  the  plan 
a  dratnatic  presentation  of  training 
material. 
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Merchandise  TESTING  DEMONSTRATION 
in  EXHIBIT  at  N.  R.  D.G.  A.  CONVENTION 

Members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Testing  Laboratory  Exhibit  at  Booths  5  and  6 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  during  the  Convention. 
Portable  machinery  from  our  laboratory  will  be 
operated  in  the  booth  to  demonstrate  how  mer¬ 
chandise  is  tested. 

Economically,  the  retailer  has  no  right  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  regardless  of  how  cheap  the  price  may  be 
in  cost  to  the  customer.  In  textile  merchandise, 
particularly,  if  an  article  has  little  or  no  utility 
value  to  the  ultimate  consumer  it  is  ^'dear''  at 
any  cost. 

The  interest  in  tested  quality  merchandise  is  in¬ 
creasing  among  both  retailers  and  consumers. 

The  exhibit  that  will  be  shown  to  members  this 
year  is  intended  to  afford  retail  people  an 
opportunity  to  get  first  hand  information  on  test¬ 
ing  procedure  and  learn  how  the  ^'tested  appeal'^ 
is  being  used  in  merchandise  promotion. 

A  competent  staff  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  exhibit  dur¬ 
ing  Convention  hours  to  give  information  on  testing  of 
merchandise.  Please  call  at  your  convenience. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Introductian  of  Other  Speakers 

A.  (Finance  Manager). 

B.  (Store  Manager). 

Closing  Remarks 

A.  The  Service  Standard  of  an  organization  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  executive. 

1.  In  an  appreciation  for  the  purpose 
of  the  organization. 

2.  In  a  demonstration  of  this  apprecia- 
'  tion  in  his  own  job  performance. 

3.  In  the  supervision  of  non-execu¬ 
tives,  holding  them  to  a  job 
standard. 

Finance  Manager 

Objective  for  the  New  Business  Year 

A.  Increased  volume. 

B.  Increased  good-will. 

Reasons  for  Anticipating  Increased  V olmne 

A.  Building  preparation. 

B.  Merchandise  preparation. 

C.  Publicity  preparation. 

Need  for  Increased  Good-will 

A.  The  Lord  &  Taylor  inheritance. 

B.  Present  day  competition  in  service. 

C.  Our  individual  responsibility  as  executives. 

Store  Manager 

Service  Responsibility  of  All  Executives 

A.  Service  executives,  with  the  right  kind  of 
supplementing  from  others,  can  improve  the 
quality  of  service. 

B.  Brunt  of  customer  service  falls  on  the  Mary 
Browns  and  the  John  Smiths.  Our  executive 
responsibility  as  executives  is  toward  Mary 
Brown  and  John  Smith. 

1.  We  must  prepare  the  situation  with 
merchandise  and  equipment. 

2.  We  must  prepare  the  personnel 
knowledge,  attitude  and  enthusiasm. 

Presentation  of  Service  Campaign  Plan 

A.  Outline  of  plan. 

B.  Pledge  support  of  all  executives  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  meetings  of  the  campaign. 

C.  Expression  of  confidence  that  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  storewide  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  service,  as  well  as  an  improved 
jjerformance  on  every  job,  is  concentrated 
cooperation  of  executives  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Executive  Meetings  Followed  by  Floor  Meetings 

The  second  group  of  meetings  provided  for  mass 
gatherings  of  the  entire  selling  and  non-selling  per¬ 
sonnel  from  roof  to  cellar.  Executive  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  again  spoke,  dividing  the  floors  among  the  three. 

(Continued 


Each  speaker  was  introduced  by  either  the  Service 
Manager  of  the  floor  or  a  Department  Manager,  if  the 
floor  was  entirely  non-selling.  In  these  meetings,  de¬ 
partment  executives  and  non-executives,  selling  and 
non-selling  employees  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
each  individual  was  charged  by  the  speaker  with  the 
same  responsibility  for  the  service  standard  of  the 
store. 

The  schedule  for  this  series  of  meetings  was  as 
follows : 

II  Floor  Meetings  of  Entire  Personnel 

Monday,  September  14th 

9:10 — ^9:25  A.  M. — On  the  Street.  2nd  and 
3rd  Floors. 

All  selling  and  non-selling  personnel. 
Speakers:  Street  Floor — Floor  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager  and  Finance  Man¬ 
ager. 

2nd  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Store  Manager. 

3rd  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  General  Manager. 

9:30 — ^9:45  A.  M. — On  the  Mezzanine,  9th 
and  10th  Floors. 

All  selling  and  non-selling  personnel. 
Speakers:  Mezzanine  and  Basement — 
Delivery  Manager  and  Store 
Manager. 

9th  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Finance  Manager. 

10th  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  General  Manager. 

Tuesday,  September  15th 

9:10 — ^9:25  A.  M.  On  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
Floors. 

.Ml  selling  and  non-selling  personnel. 
Speakers:  4th  Floor — ‘Floor  Service 
Manager  and  Finance  Manager. 
5th  Floor — Floor  .Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  General  Manager. 

6th  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Store  Manager 

9:30—9:45  A.  M.— On  the  7th.  8th  and  11th 
Floor. 

All  selling  and  non-selling  personnel. 
Speakers:  7th  Floor — Floor  .Service 
Manager  and  Finance  Manager. 
8th  Floor — Floor  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  General  Manager. 

11th  Floor — Welfare  Manager 
and  Store  Manager. 

10:30 — 10:45  A.  M. — in  the  Auditorium. 

All  part-time  salespeople  from  all 
floors. 

Speakers:  Employment  Manager  and 
General  Manager. 

Points  made  by  speakers  at  the  mass  gatherings 
were: 

on  page  126)  •  “ 
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ANNO  UNCING 

the 

Retailers’  Traffic  Service 

What  Is  It? 

A  cooperative  Traffic  Department — to  be  operated  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  members 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Manager  of  the  Traffic  Group. 


What  Will  It  Do? 

Reduce  transportation  costs — by  handling  vital  phases  of  your 
traffic  work  directly  responsible  for  the  size  of  your  yearly  trans¬ 
portation  bill. 


Why  Is  It  Especially  Timely? 

— because  prevailing  lower  retail  prices  result  in  more  units, 
therefore  more  weight  to  transport  per  ’dollar  of  sales. 

— because  an  increase  in  freight  rates  effective.  December  3rd, 
1931,  and  a  further  increase  effective  January  4th,  1932,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  substantial  increase  in  freight  charges. 

,  — the  combination  of  these  two  factors  results  in  a  much  higher 

percentage  of  transportation  costs  to  sales,  therefore  a  decrease 
in  gross  margin. 

Constant  and  intelligent  supervision  of  traffic  work  will  protect 
gross  margin  by  landing  your  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
transportation  cost. 


What  Will  It  Cost? 

The  charge  for  this  special  service  to  members  will  be  actual  cost 
and  without  profit  to  the  Association. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  our  plan,  please  write  to: 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON, 

Manager,  Retailers'  Traffic  Service 

Room  605,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


February,  1932 
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The  Display  Job  for  1932 

By  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 
IF.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  to 
be  contributed  by  members  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Display  Men. 


1AM  of  the  belief  that  “Merchandise  Presentation 
at  the  Point  of  Sale’’  is  the  most  undeveloped  me¬ 
dium  of  publicity  employed  in  modern  day  selling. 

It  is  also  the  most  abused  medium.  The  reasons  are 
rather  obvious.  It  requires  real  work  and  genuine  skill 
of  the  third  dimension.  It  means  the  actual  handling 
of  merchandise,  such  as  is  usually  delegated  to  under¬ 
lings.  It  means  the  constant  study  of  fashion,  and  a 
definite  knowledge  of  merchandise  and  of  the  public. 
It  necessitates  an  interpretation  of  this  knowledge  into 
action-provoking  ideas. 

Window  and  store  display  has  grown  very  much 
more  important  in  the  last  few  years,  yes,  in  the  last 
year  or  even  months.  Just  as  we  have  been  required 
to  get  back  to  fundamentals  and  real  work,  so  have 
we  been  required  to  seek  out  the  best  promotional 
media.  Therefore  display,  being  one  of  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  selling  devices,  has  become  more  important. 
Price  is  losing  its  effect,  on  paper,  in  ads.  People  want 
to  see  the  Vcilue  of  goods  for  themselves.  The  better 
it  looks,  the  quicker  they  buy.  Good  displays  accelerate 
turnover  tremendously.  The  ad  is  needed,  it  asissts 
in  bringing  traffic — ^but.  the  goods  tnust  look  right  to 
be  accepted.  If  the  “value  apparent”  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  increased  10  to  20  percent  by  proper  dis¬ 
play,  sales  will  be  stimulated  and  profits  will  be  pre¬ 
served. 

What  la  Needed? 

First — proper  recognition  by  the  merchant  as  to  the 
value  of  correct  merchandise  presentation  is  needed. 
He  must  encourage  better  displays.  He  must  not  con¬ 
tinually  subordinate  them  to  every  other  publicity  me¬ 
dium.  Many  merchants  of  today  do  not — too  many 
do. 

Second — He  must  not  consider  the  display  manager 
a  “Houdini”,  or  a  sleight-of-hand  performer;  one  who 
can  create  beautiful  effects  from  old  boxes  or  junk 
about  the  store.  True,  too  many  displaymen  have 
abused  the  value  of  displays  by  making  them  too  or¬ 
nate.  with  lack  of  selling  punch.  This  should  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  condemn  the  medium.  You 
do  not  condemn  newspaper  or  certain  other  printed 
advertising  when  it  does  not  do  the  job.  You,  per¬ 
haps.  get  a  new  advertising  manager.  Do  the  same 


with  display,  if  necessary — it  will  assist  in  developing 
the  profession.  It  will  inspire  more  study,  more  prac¬ 
tical  application,  more  selling  ideas  and  plans.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  medium  must 
be  directed  by  intelligence  and  experience  to  be  success¬ 
ful. 

Third — Allot  the  proper  sums  to  the  display  depart¬ 
ment,  so  that  something  worthwhile  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed.  If  it  brings  results  within  a  rea.sonable  percentage 
to  sales,  increase  the  amount — and  watch  the  results. 
The  old  idea  of  display  expenditure  for  merely  a  spring 
setting,  another  for  fall,  and  a  third  for  Christmas,  is  in¬ 
deed  antiquated.  The  display  liudget  must  lie  created  to 
do  something  every  week — every  month,  in  fact,  every 
day.  Properties  must  be  planned  so  as  to  be  almost 
constantly  in  use.  Ideas  must  prevail  in  display  just 
as  in  headlines,  illustrations,  and  copy  in  ads.  Even 
in  a  towel,  mere  placing  of  merchandise  and  a  small 
card  with  the  message  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  have 
an  idea,  a  predominating  idea,  to  create  interest  in 
towels,  and  in  the  price.  It  must  sell  towels.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  window,  counter,  or  showcase. 
If  it  does  not  sell,  get  rid  of  it  quickly  just  as  you 
would  a  poor  salesperson.  Set  a  quota  for  each  display 
to  meet — put  the  things  into  a  display  that  will  make 
it  attract  traffic.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  any  excuses 
or  half-way  results. 

The  Window  of  Today 

People  of  today  move  fast.  They  must  almost  be  sold 
on  the  run.  I  think  the  display  of  today  must  get  over 
its  message  almost  instantly.  Such  a  display  must  have 
the  message  up  high  enough  to  be  read  quickly,  not 
a  small  card  buried  in  the  merchandise.  The  modern 
display  sells  an  idea  or  a  use  or  a  price  quickly.  It 
convinces.  It  should  not  be  done  in  a  cheap  or  unin¬ 
teresting  manner.  It  should  be  done  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  store.  It  can  be  done  with  any 
kind  of  merchandise,  even  to  the  finest  of  apparel. 
Find  the  best  way  to  sell  by  display  and  then  adapt  it 
to  the  instiution.  Why  is  everyone  trying  to  be  so 
different  and  individual  ?  Why  not  try  to  lie  the  creator 
of  the  greatest  selling  displays  ever  used  in  your  store  ? 
Make  every  display  sell  more  than  the  last  one.  If  an 
idea  does  the  trick,  keep  using  it  as  long  as  it  brings 
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How  to  Increase  the  Selling  Power  of  Display 

By  JOHN  A.  ROSENBERG 

Displa\  Manager,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  E. 


By  way  of  suggestion,  I  have  listed  below  ten  points 
that  any  store  and  every  store  might  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  when  planning  their  1932  Display  promo¬ 
tion.  Points  which  are  of  a  decidedly  practical  nature 
and  which  I  consider  make  up  a  good  skeleton  on  which 
to  hang  a  display  policy  for  the  new  year. 

1.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  there  be  a 
close  tie-up  between  the  Merchandise,  Advertising  and 
Display  promotions.  For  increased  selling  from  Display, 
your  windows  should  tell  the  same  story  at  the  same 
time  as  your  advertising. 

2.  Display  windows  should  present  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  store’s  customers  are  buying — the  best 
selling  price  lines. 

3.  There  should  be  fewer  institutional  or  promotional 
displays  and  more  selling  displays.  Let  the  merchandise 
be  the  highest  point  of  interest  and  the  tricks,  such  as 
backgrounds  and  mechanical  devices,  etc.,  incidental. 

4.  Signs  and  prices  should  not  only  be  used  at  all 
times  but  used  effectively,  so  that  their  lettering  and 
color  form  a  definite  part  of  the  decorative  treatment 
of  every  display. 

5.  Be  prepared,  so  far  as  general  plans  and  display 
personnel  are  concerned,  to  handle  window  changes  fre¬ 
quently  and  quickly,  to  give  your  merchandise  adequate 
(iisplay  backing. 


6.  Do  not  permit  your  displays  to  be  over  “Saled”. 
Give  Fashion  a  chance  at  all  times,  whether  .\pparel  or 
Housewares.  Put  emphasis  on  the  new  idea  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  as  well  as  on  the  lowness  of  price,  or  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  Sale.  The  two  must  be  effectively  combined  to 
produce  more  sales  from  windows. 

7.  Your  customers  need  cheering  up  this  season.  Use 
gay  bright  colors  in  your  displays,  either  in  merchandise 
or  the  display  settings. 

8.  See  that  your  ivindmvs  are  provided  w'ith  temporary 
backgrounds  that  can  be  changed  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively.  Your  displays  should  be  new,  fresh  and  season¬ 
able  at  all  times. 

9.  Do  not  neglect  your  interior  display.  Every  point 
mentioned  here  should  be  applied  directly  to  your  depart¬ 
ment  displays.  A  customer  attracted  into  your  store  by 
an  effective  window  display  has  every  right  to  expect 
to  be  just  as  pleased  with  the  way  the  item  is  presented 
to  her  over  the  counter. 

10.  Do  not  squeeze  your  displays  into  too  small  a 
budget.  If  business  is  hard  to  get,  put  your  best  foot 
forward  through  the  effectiveness  of  your  merchandise 
presentation.  Do  not  permit  your  displays  to  become 
shoddy.  The  first  impression  of  a  store  is  gained  through 
jts  display  windows  and  more  frequently  than  not  that 
impression  is  the  lasting  one. 


results,  regardless  of  internal  comments.  Always  try 
to  improve  it,  of  course. 

The  Store  Interior 

I  believe  the  interior  should  sparkle  with  irresistable 
merchandise  offerings.  Everything  should  be  made  in¬ 
teresting;  facts,  easy  to  read  and  understand;  values 
worth  buying.  It  is  appalling,  the  amount  of  space  de¬ 
voted  to  showing  old,  unwanted  merchandise — out-of¬ 
season  goods  which  people  won’t  buy.  Why  not  get 
sales  by  using  the  space  for  colorful,  wanted  goods 
that  get  turnover,  volume  and  profits,  instead  of  slow 
turnover,  lack  of  interest,  and  lack  of  traffic? 

The  entire  interior  of  a  store  is  a  problem  of  display. 
Showcases  are  too  generally  misused.  Store  |)eople 
seem  to  think  it  difficult  to  trim  them,  to  make  them 
sell  merchandise.  They  therefore  become  stock  bins. 
The  way  to  make  them  sell  is  to  treat  them  just  as  if 
they  were  show-windows,  and  make  them  sell  one  or 
two  items  at  a  time.  Place  a  card  with  a  brief  message 
and  price  near  the  merchandise.  Allow  people  to  buy 
from  cases  too.  Get  color,  life  and  interest  in  table 
and  counter  displays.  The  other  day  in  a  State  Street 
store  I  saw  a  large  table  of  ties  offered  at  $1.35  each. 
The  entire  lot  was  so  dead  in  color  that  people  were 
not  attracted  to  it.  A  few  bright  colors  and  a  display 
idea  would  have  changed  the  attraction  value  of  the 
entire  group.  Make  merchandise  look  greater  in  value 
than  is  indicated  on  the  price  ticket  and  increased  sales 
will  l)e  the  result.  Store  interiors  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  without  equipment  expenditures — ^merely  treat 
merchandise  like  “money.”  not  like  dregs. 


The  Manufacturer’s  Part 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  many  manufacturers 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  the  retailer.  The  average  manufac¬ 
turer  knows  very  little  about  retailing.  He  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  his  consumer  is  the  retailer.  He  knows 
too  little  about  the  contact  of  the  retailer  with  the 
imblic.  For  his  advertising,  he  employs  an  advertising 
agency,  which  assists  in  planning  colorful  ads  for 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He  is  often  advised  to 
reproduce  these  advertisements  on  cardboard  and  send 
them  to  the  retailer  for  window  display  use.  .At  least 
65  j)er  cent  of  all  so-called  “dealer  helps”  sent  retailers 
by  manufacturers  go  direct  to  the  furnace.  This  fact 
was  confirmed  by  a  nation-wide  research  conducted  by 
the  International  .Association  of  Display  Alen  a  few 
years  ago.  The  retailer  does  not  respect  the  ability 
of  the  average  manufacturer  in  assisting  him  with 
retail  display  problems. 

There  is  increased  activity  in  the  trend  to  the  use 
of  larger  displays,  operated  as  traveling  units.  These 
displays  are  loaned  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  retail¬ 
er.  The  costs  of  these  displays  are  amortized  by  the 
manufacturer  over  a  large  number  of  showings;  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  the  retailer  units  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  design  and  produce  in  order  to  feature  cer¬ 
tain  nationally-advertised  lines  in  his  windows  for  only 
five  to  six  days.  This  plan,  like  other  forms  of  pub- 
b'citv.  is  rapidly  emerging  from  its  crude  and  imprac¬ 
tical  form,  and  is  becoming  a  verv  forceful  medium. 

For  1932,  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  practical  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  his  “retail  helps”  will  certainly  l)e 
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Organizing  the  Department  Store’s 
Restaurants  For  1932 


By  RAYMOND  MclNTIRE  GRINSTEAD 
President,  R.  M.  Grinstead  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


Not  long  ago  a  certain  department  store  owner  in 
up-state  New  York  retired,  after  thirty  years  in 
the  department  store  business,  with  a  comfortable 
f(jrtune.  A  friend  of  his 
who  was  keenly  interested  in 
knowing  how  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  thing  dur¬ 
ing  these  present  times,  met 
him  recently,  and  after  con¬ 
gratulating  him  asked  him 
how  he  did  it. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  at¬ 
tribute  my  ability  to  retire 
with  a  $4^,000.00  bank  bal¬ 
ance.  after  30  years  in  the 
department  store  business, 
to  close  application  to  duty, 
to  the  practice  of  modern 
merchandising  methods,  to 
rigorous  economy — and  to 
the  recent  death  of  my 
uncle,  who  left  me  $398,- 
000.00!” 

That,  amusing  as  it 
sounds,  is  approximately  the 
plan  by  which  many  of  us 
nowadays  are  looking  forward  to  retiring  with  a  for¬ 
tune.  But  there  are  not  enough  rich  uncles  to  go 
around,  so  if  one  really  expects  to  make  anything  out 
of  his  business,  one  must  rely  on  better  sources  of 
income  than  rich  uncles  who  die  conveniently. 

Efficiency  Necessary 

In  times  of  easy  profits,  stores  could  put  up  with 
careless,  expensive  methods  of  operation,  and  some¬ 
times  survive  in  spite  of  them.  But  in  stringent  times 
like  these,  expensive  and  obsolete  methods  must  be 
weeded  out,  or  else  the  store  must  suffer  discourag¬ 
ing  losses.  In  that  respect,  at  least,  this  depression 
brings  certain  substantial  advantages  with  it.  although 
it  is  bitter  medicine  to  take.  It  is  an  ill  wind,  indeed, 
that  blows  no  one  good. 

There  are  some  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  present  business  cycle  through  which  we  are 
passing.  It  takes  a  test,  we  know,  to  show  up  the 
weaknesses.  Department  store  restaurants  have  been 
getting  the  test  for  about  two  years,  and  it  is  high 


time  that  they  began  to  mend  the  weaknesses  and  re¬ 
organize  themselves  for  better  business  this  year. 
Speaking  especially  of  the  stores’  restaurants,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  us  that  the  res¬ 
taurants  which  are  not  doing 
profitable  business  at  this 
present  time,  are  not  doing 
it  l)ecause  of  obsolete  poli¬ 
cies  and  inefficient  methods. 
That  is  not  theory,  but  hard 
fact ! 

The  Problem 

Here  briefly  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  facing  department  store 
restaurants  today :  revenue 
from  food  sales  has  de¬ 
creased  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  —  but 
operating  costs  have  not  de¬ 
creased  in  proportion.  While 
stores  never  particularly  de¬ 
sired  profits  from  their  rest¬ 
aurants,  comparatively  few 
stores  secured  proper  results 
in  their  restaurants,  even  in 
prosperous  times.  Under  present  conditions,  the  situ¬ 
ation  often  is  critical. 

The  explanation  of  this  increasing  disparity  between 
sales  curve  and  cost  curve,  lies  in  two  faults.  First, 
inadequate  control,  caused  by  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  restaurant  business  among  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  general.  And  secondly,  the  systems  and 
methods  of  operation  set  up  in  prosperous  times  are 
costing  too  much  to  maintain  under  these  changed  con¬ 
ditions. 

Obviously,  the  successful  store  restaurant  today  must 
some  way  balance  its  diminished  food  sales  with  a 
lower  operating  cost.  The  big  question  still  remains. 
How? 

Knowledge  of  Costs  Necessary 

Present  day  conditions  demand  that  menu  prices 
l)e  revised  downward.  In  fact,  entirelv  new  price  levels 
must  l)e  established  and  maintained.  Most  menu  prices 
have  already  l)een  adjusted  to  some  extent,  but  the 
adiustment  too  often  has  l)een  haphazard  and  make¬ 
shift. 


The  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Grin¬ 
stead  is  of  particular  and  timely  interest 
to  those  stores  faced  loith  the  problem 
of  adjusting  restaurant,  tea  room  and 
cafeteria  operations  to  1932  business 
conditions.  While  necessarily  treating 
zoith  the  broader  principles  of  operation, 
this  article  emphasises  the  importance  of 
sound  organisation  and  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  control  systems  in  keeping  expense 
zeithin  a  profitable  ratio  to  sales. 

George  L.  Plant, 

General  Manager, 

Store  Managers’  Division 
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How  can  anyone  reduce  selling  prices  intelligently, 
without  first  knowing  all  about  the  costs  involved?  It 
is  impossible.  From  this  it  is  no  doubt  seen  what  was 
meant  when  it  was  asserted  that  many  store  executives 
misunderstand  their  restaurant  business.  There  are 
very  few  store  executives  who  really  know  accurately 
what  their  restaurant  operation  costs  could  and  should 
be.  Don’t  misunderstand  this.  There  are  many  store 
executives  who  think  they  know  approxhnately  what 
their  restaurant  operation  costs  should  be,  but  it  is 
well  repeated  that  there  are  few  who  really  do  know 
the  facts. 

Because  of  the  guess-work  involved  in  operating 
most  restaurants,  their  managers  have  slashed  here 
and  cut  there,  trying  to  reduce  the  expense  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  shrinking  income. 

The  present  emergency  calls  for  intelligent  reor¬ 
ganization,  based  on  e.xpert  analysis,  followed  by  the 
practical  application  of  simplified  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  o])eration.  To  insure  the  continuance  of  smooth 
running  operation,  the  methods  and  systems  in  use 
should  be  simplified  before  reorganization  is  under¬ 
taken.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  any 
major  change  be  preceded  by  searching  investigation 
and  analysis  of  the  whole  problem. 

Personnel 

Personnel  is  one  important  phase  of  this  readjust¬ 
ment  problem.  Many  restaurants  have  been  able  to 
reduce  their  payroll  costs  from  20  to  40  per  cent  by 
intelligent  reorganization  of  oiieration  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  through  a  comprehensive  study  of  man-power 
requirements.  This  did  not  necessitate  reducing  salary 
rates.  More  than  a  hundred  ways  of  reducing  payroll 
costs  are  knowm  to  have  been  effected  in  restaurants 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  no  doubt  many  more 
ways  can  be  effected  during  the  next  six  months.  Rest¬ 
aurant  payroll  cannot  be  controlled  entirely  by  the 
l)ercentage  of  its  ratio  to  the  food  sales.  Granted,  such 
a  method  is  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be  used  by 
those  not  so  familiar  with  restaurant  operations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  only  way  to  really  ascertain  required  payroll 
costs  is  by  accurate  analysis  of  actual  man-power 
needs — resulting  in  the  elimination  of  the  over-supply. 
After  this  has  been  done  and  has  been  checked-up 
iteriodically  during  the  following  two  or  three  months, 
then  and  only  then  can  the  payroll  be  fairly  accurately 
controlled  by  the  percentage  of  its  cost  to  the  food 
revenue. 

Cost  of  Food 

An  expense  item  in  stores’  restaurants  that  is  even 
more  important  than  cost  of  personnel,  is  that  of  the 
cost  of  food  used.  Again  it  is  emphasized  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  store  executives  who  really  know 
what  their  food  cost  could  and  should  be.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  this.  There  are  many  who  know, 
or  think  that  they  know  about  what  their  food  cost 
should  be,  but  there  are  relatively  few  who  really  know 
what  their  food  cost  could  and  should  be ! 

This  is  not  surprising,  after  all.  as  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  way  of  knowing  what  one’s  food  cost  could  and 
should  be  unless  one  has  in  operation  a  food  control 
which  indicates  and  proves  to  him  these  facts.  But  an 


elaborate  and  expensive  control  system  is  not  necessary, 
to  get  the  best  results.'  Simplified,  inexpensive  methods 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  provided  they  are  effective 
and  adequate. 

For  illustration,  a  simplified  100  per  cent  effective 
food  control  system  requires  not  more  than  two  per¬ 
sons  to  operate,  even  in  the  largest  restaurants.  Food 
sales  volumes  up  to  $25,000.00,  and  sometimes  even 
up  to  $40,000.00  per  month,  can  be  properly  controlled 
by  one  person.  Restaurants  having  fo(^  volumes  less 
than  $6,000.00  per  month  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  a 
full-time  food  controller.  The  work  can  be  done  by 
some  member  of  the  restaurant’s  own  organization,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties,  providing  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  properly  instructed  in  the  work. 

Hence  food  control,  simplified  and  fitted  to  present 
(lay  conditions,  meets  the  department  stores’  restau¬ 
rant  i)roblem  today,  even  -more  effectively  than  it  did 
when  business  conditions  were  more  prosperous — be¬ 
cause  today  the  question  of  cost  versus  revenue  is  more 
urgent  than  it  has  been  in  years.  And  the  greater  the 
need  for  f(x>d  control,  the  greater  the  benefits. 

Right  here  should  be  corrected  the  frequent  misun¬ 
derstanding  that  food  control  is  a  method  of  reducing 
food  portions  and  quality  in  order  to  reduce  food  costs. 
'I'hat  is  not  the  case.  Food  control  is  a  method  of 
accurately  accounting  for  the  major  food  items  from 
purchase  to  service,  through  which  unnecessary  waste 
is  eliminated. 

Other  Expense  Items 

Payroll  and  food  cost  are  the  two  major  e.xpense 
items  in  the  store’s  restaurants.  But  there  are  several 
minor  expense  items  that  can  cause  losses  if  not  watched 
carefully.  This  refers  to  the  items  of  laundry,  kitchen 
fuel,  menus,  cleaning  expense,  printing  and  stationery, 
replacement  of  china,  glassware,  linen,  silver,  kitchen 
utensils  and  equipment.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  these  minor  items  as  unimportant,  as  many  rest¬ 
aurant  managers  have  been  found  to  do.  Such  an 
attitude  of  indifference  quickly  seeps  down  the  line  to 
the  employees,  causing  unnecessary  high  costs.  Exces¬ 
sive  costs  on  these  various  minor  items  have  been  known 
to  total  hundreds  of  dollars  within  a  single  month. 
Yet  the  little  leaks  were  being  ignored,  merely  because 
they  were  little.  , 

Last  year  was  indeed  a  year  of  difficulty  for  restau¬ 
rants.  It  is  now  time  that  department  stores’  restau- 
ment  be  reorganized  for  better  results  because,  if  1932 
restaurant  losses  are  to  be  prevented,  the  sales  curve 
niust  be  l)alanced  with  lower  operation  costs.  To  do 
this  requires  these  four  things:  First:  intelligent  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  methods  of  operation ;  Second :  a  study  of 
man-power  so  as  to  permit  the  remodeling  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  organization  to  secure  proper  low  payroll  costs ; 
Third :  installation  of  simplified  food  control  methods, 
so  as  to  make  known  your  proper  food  costs  and  to 
assure  receiving  the  best  possible  results :  Fourth :  es¬ 
tablishing  simple,  effective  controls  over  all  other  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 

Present  conditions  compel  department  stores  to  re¬ 
organize  their  restaurants,  if  losses  are  to  he  pre¬ 
vented  in  1932,  and  the  improved  methods  of  operation 
resulting  from  these  changes  must  and  will  prove  to 
be  permanent  assets  instead  of  just  temporary  relief. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  bv  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Photographic  Art  Work  Proves  Its  Value 

By  MAURICE  H.  HYDE 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Note:  Due  to  the  advanced  closing  date  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
print  the  May  Sales  Calendar  as  a  separate  service. 

It  will  he  furnished  without  charge  to  members  of  the 


Sales  Promotion  Division, 
xoill  be  filled  and  distributed 
tcrested  in  receiving  copies. 

Photography  as  a  method  of  illustrating 
merchandise  in  newspaper  advertisements,  is  now 
an  accepted  thing  at  The  Emporium,  and  its 
application  to  our  art  problem  is  growing  daily  with 
our  increasing  understanding  of  its  possibilities. 

We  started  our  experiments  with  the  camera  about 
two  years  ago.  Then  we  had  little  to  offer  but  an  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  our  convictions  that  photography 
would  in  time  practically  supplant  line  drawings  in 
newspaper  advertisements. 

Was  Little  Used 

Now  we  confidently  submit  our  results  as  proof  of 
our  contentions. 

Then  we  were  practically  alone  in  our  beliefs,  and 
photography  as  applied  to  the  general  run  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  was  unknown.  True,  a  few  had 
used  “feature”  camera  studies  of  illustrative  nature, 
but  none,  we  believe,  had  yet  ventured  to  trust  to  the 
camera  the  job  of  depicting  the  everyday  items — “too 
indefinite” — “details  lost  in  smaller  illustrations” — “too 
inflexible” — “too  expensive” — “too  slow” — “too  real¬ 
istic” — it  was  easy  to  find  reasons  why  photography 
was  not  and  never  could  be  successful. 

However,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  deficiencies,  we 
were  convinced  that  photography  offered  no  obstacles 
that  could  not  be  overcome  by  patience  and  presever¬ 
ance  ;  so  we  set  to  work. 

Difficulties  Overcome 

After  two  years  of  persistent  experimentation  and 
application  we  have  overcome  to  our  satisfaction  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  us  when 
we  first  entered  the  field. 

We  first  tackled  the  technical  problem,  in  order  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  photographic  halftone  could 
be  made  to  illustrate  various  types  of  merchandise 
effectively. 

We  started,  naturally,  with  larger  illustrations.  We 
immediately  found  that  best  results  were  to  be  obtained 
with  furniture,  rugs,  glassware,  etc.  We  also  dis- 

(Continued 


Orders  at  50  cents  each 
to  those  who  may  be  in- 


covered  immediately  that  women's  apparel  was  going 
to  be  the  most  difficult  to  reproduce. 

Rules  for  Getting  Best  Results 

Repeated  tests  on  furniture  and  kindred  subjects 
helped  us  formulate  the  following  rules  for  getting 
best  results: 

1.  Most  important  is  the  photograph  itself — 
no  amount  of  retouching  will  make  up  for 
a  poor  print. 

2.  The  best  photograph  is  to  be  obtained 

when  the  subject  offers  direct  contrasts 
in  color  tones  and  is  placed  against  a  con¬ 
trasting  background.  ' 

.T  Correct  lighting  is  tremendously  important. 
Remember  that  you  are  illustrating  mer 
chandise  and  not  creating  a  pictorial  mas¬ 
terpiece.  Have  lots  of  lights — play  them 
on  the  important  features  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise — 'place  them  so  that  interesting 
shadows  provide  contrast  but  do  not  sub¬ 
merge  necessary  details. 

4.  Place  the  camera  so  that  the  object  does 
not  lose  its  true  form  through  foreshort¬ 
ening  or  over-emphasis  of  the  portion 
nearest  the  lens. 

5.  Keep  the  setting  as  simple  as  possible — 
avoid  unnecessary  details  that  serve  to 
“clutter  up”  the  illustration  and  detract 
from  the  subject. 

After  proving  to  our  satisfaction  that  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  acceptable  photographic  halftones  for  newspaper 
illustrations,  we  began  to  work  on  specific  problems. 

We  reduced  the  size  of  our  cuts,  to  see  if  it  really 
were  necessary  to  use  large  space  in  order  to  get  good 
results. 

Much  to  our  gratification  we  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  one-inch  square  photographs  that  lose  none  of 
their  interest  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  necessary  detail. 

We  used  small  pictures  of  toys  most  successfully 
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DIRECT-BY-MAIL  PROMOTIONS* 

By  H.  L.  REDMAN 

Fice-P resident,  Secretary  and  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  N.  F. 


The  first  step,  and  one  of  the  most  essential,  in  a 
direct  mail  campaign  is  the  right  kind  of  list. 
Nothing  annoys  a  customer  more  than  to  receive 
inaccurately  addressed  pieces  of  direct  mail  after  the 
event  announced  is  over,  and  nothing  gives  a  customer 
a  worse  impression — the  idea  that  a  store  is  sloppily 
run — than  to  receive  four  or  five  copies  of  the  same 
mailing.  The  exjiense  of  this  duplication  is  also  a 
matter  for  real  concern  and  it  pays  to  provide  the 
necessary  clerical  help  to  check  the  list  for  duplica¬ 
tion  l)efore  a  mailing  goes  out. 

W'e  have  two  lists,  one  a  “metropolitan"  and  another 
a  "complete”  mailing  list.  The  former  goes  to  custo¬ 
mers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City, 
the  other  covers  the  entire  country.  The  best  planned 
broadside  cannot  l)e  expected  to  “pull”  if  it  is  sent  out 
to  a  poorly  selected  list  and  we  accordingly  take  great 
pains  to  keep  ours  in  as  accurate  a  condition  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  order  to  check  all  addresses  we  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  send  out  a  letter  with  a  return  post  card  every 
spring  and  fall,  right  after  the  moving  season,  asking 
our  customers  to  notify  us  of  any  change  of  address. 
In  most  cases  they  respond. 

Schedule  of  Promotions 

Promotions  by  direct  mail  cannot  l)e  random  affairs. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  schedule  of  events  for 
the  entire  year  of  1932.  It  is  possible  that  we  will 
alter  some  of  these  and  occasionally  a  special  promotion 
will  come  up  almost  over  night,  but  the  major  events 
must  be  planned  well  in  advance. 

If  a  promotion  which  is  advertised  by  direct  mail 
is  also  to  be  a  store  promotion,  we  make  it  a  practice 
to  send  the  broadside  a  week  in  advance  of  the  store 
event.  This  enables  us  to  test  out  the  response  and 
reorder,  if  it  appears  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
large  demand  for  the  merchandise  offered.  It  also 
avoids  the  unfortunate  situation  of  having  advertised 
goods  for  sale  and  having  the  supply  exhausted  in 
filling  mail  orders  or  on  the  other  hand  of  having  the 
stock  so  depleted  by  across-the-counter  sales  that  we 
cannot  fill  mail  orders.  Such  disappointments- invari¬ 
ably  result  in  bad  feeling  towards  the  store. 

Selection  of  Merchandise 

The  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  merchan¬ 
dise  for  direct  mail  promotion,  because  when  the  pack¬ 
age  is  opened  the  entire  family  is  in  all  probability 
going  to  examine  the  contents  and  if  it  does  not  satisfy 
all  of  them,  back  it  will  come. 

I  might  also  add  here  that  the  most  scrupulous  care 
must  be  used  in  exact  filling  of  orders.  A  woman  with 
a  small  foot  will  be  your  enemy  for  life  if  you  send 
her  a  No.  10  hose  instead  of  the  No.  8  she  ordered. 

We  have  also  found  it  worth  while  to  include  a  card 
in  our  p>ackages  which  says  “we  know  you  will  be 

♦Notes  on  a  talk  delivered  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 


pleased  with  this  merchandise,  and  for  your  convenience 
we  are  enclosing  this  card,  in  case  you  wish  to  order 
more.”  We  get  quite  a  high  percentage  of  reorders 
that  might  not  come  through  if  we  did  not  make  it 
so  easy  for  them. 

Broadsides  Most  Effective 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  a  broadside  brings 
much  better  results  than  a  booklet.  There  are  those 
who  argue  that  a  booklet  is  a  splendid  piece  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  and  builds  up  good-will  towards 
the  store,  but  what  we  are  after  is  selling  merchandise. 
I’d  hate  to  go  before  a  Board  of  Directors  and  say  we 
have  not  filled  our  quotas  and  we  have  not  made  a 
profit  for  this  year,  hut  we’ve  built  up  a  wonderful  lot 
of  good-will. 

As  regards  black  and  white  or  four  color  broadsides, 
we  find  that  the  colors  pay  everytime.  We  “made  a 
lady  out  of  the  broadside”  and  the  additional  exj^ense 
involved  in  an  attractive  layout  and  good  art  work  has 
always  justified  itself  by  the  results.  Americans,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  have  more  artistic  appreciation  and  respond  more 
to  beauty  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  and  any 
store  which  wishes  to  make  a  successful  appeal  should 
recognize  the  increasing  good  taste  and  love  of  the 
finer  things  in  the  consumer  public.  We  have  also 
found,  by  careful  checking  up,  that  we  get  three  times 
as  many  responses  from  a  mailing  if  an  order  blank 
is  included. 


Market  Analysis  First 


In  most  cases  when  we  have  a  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tion  we  have  made  a  careful  market  analysis  and  feel 
sure  that  a  demand  for  the  merchandise  exists.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  if  we  want  to  test  out  a  new  item,  we  send 
the  mailing  to  a  list  of  about  2,000  and  determine  from 
the  response  whether  we  are  justified  in  the  expense 
of  a  latter  mailing.  As  a  rule,  we  consider  a  10  per 
cent  return  a  very  good  response. 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  the  following  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  best  for  direct  mail  campaigns : 
hand  bags  neckwear 

clearances  luggage 

hosiery  lioys’  wash  suits 

toiletries  footwear 

shirts  men’s  clothing 

Letters  Effective 


In  a  department  where  the  volume  does  not  justify 
the  expense  of  a  broadside,  it  is  well  to  l)egin  with 
letters,  sending  them  out  to  list  of  about  10,000  at  a 
time.  We  have  had  some  splendid  results  from  some 
of  these  direct  mail  campaigns,  in  which  the  sales¬ 
people  sign  the  letters  going  to  their  own  personal 
following.  Frequently,  by  the  use  of  such  letters,  the 
voluaae  of  a  department  can  be  built  up  to  the  point 
where  the  expense  of  broadsides  is  justified. 

For  expensive  items  we  have  special  lists.  In  pro¬ 
moting  high  priced  merchandise  such  as  diamonds,  each 
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Educational  Exhibit 

2 1st  Annual  Convention 


Accounting  Machines 

Burrough*  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booths  40-41 

The  new  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter,  and  a  group  of  new 
Desk  Machines  in  adding,  adding-subtractinj;,  and  duplex  models, 
will  be  the  features  of  the  Burroughs  exhibit. 

Another  machine  of  special  interest  will  be  the  Typewriter 
Bookkeeping  Machine,  with  new  feature,  for  handling  accounts 
receivable,  and  purchase  and  payment  records. 

A  display  of  Burroughs  Cash  Machines  is  also  planned.  Among 
these  is  a  new  machine  for  the  control  of  food  charges  in  restau¬ 
rants. 

Besides  the  machines  mentioned  above.  Burroughs  will  show 
a  number  of  standard  model  Ixtokkeeping  machines,  the  Burroughs 
Electric  Calculator,  and  the  Burroughs  Operators’  Chair. 

Experienced  department  store  representatives  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  iKXjth  to  discuss  the  newest  developments  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting. 


General  Office  Equipment  Corp. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Booths  13-14 


New  models  of  Elliott-Fisher  machines  including  features  not 
previously  shown  will  be  exhibited  together  with  a  representative 
line  of  Sundstrand  Adding  and  Posting  Machines. 

Representatives  familiar  with  Department  Store  problems  will 
be  on  hand  to  demonstrate  these  machines. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O, 


Booth  10-A 


This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER,  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Booths  36-37 


A  display  including  completely  electrified  Remington  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  for  Accounts  Payable  and  Receivable  .  .  ,  Daltons 
for  general  figure  work  ....  Kardex  Visible  equipment  for 
record  control  .  .  .  Loose  Leaf  Forms,  Binders  and  Equipment 
.  .  .  Safe  Ledger  Trays  for  record  protection  .  .  .  Aristocrat 
IV’  and  the  new  Revere  IV’  filing  cabinets  .  .  .  and  the  newest 
Noiseless  typewriters,  by  Remington. 


Untierwood  Typewriter  Company 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Booth  1 


The  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

406  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Booth  53 


A  monthly  publication  which  carries  sales  messages  most  effec¬ 
tively  from  your  store  to  the  home.  Exclusive  rights  to  one 
Department  Store  in  each  city.  Is  brilliant  four-color  cover,  and 
monthly  fund  of  stories,  funnies  and  pictures  make  it  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  building  good  will  in  the  home  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  sale  of  juvenile  merchandising. 

Brilliant  Display  Panels  for  Infants’  and  Children’s  Depart- 


Brilliant  Display 
ments. 


Peck  Distributing  Corp. 

271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  E 

For  over  eighteen  years  The  Peck  Distributing  Corp.  has 
specialized  in  taking  the  story  and  message  of  the  retailer  and 
brini^ing  it  directly  into  the  home  and  hands  of  the  consumer. 
Family  to  Family  Distribution  of  circulars  and  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  the  PECK  way  is  conceded  by  I>epartment  Store  execu¬ 
tives  who  really  know  to  lie  thorough,  effective  and  resultful. 

Ask  us  how  you  can  increase  Sales  by  Peck  Family  to  Family 
Distribution. 


Architects 

Starrett  and  Van  VIeck 

393  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  K 

Starrett  and  Van  VIeck,  Architects  and  Engineers  specializing 
in  the  designing  and  planning  of  department  store  buildings, 
including  Delivent  Systems,  Warehouses,  Cold  Storage  Plants. 
Beauty  Parlors,  Soda  Grills,  Restaurants,  Mechanical  Systems  of 
all  descriptions,  including  ventilating  cooling  systems,  exhibiting 
photographs  showing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  store  buildings 
designed  by  them. 


Automobile  Trucks 


Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

■  Detroit,  Mich. 


Booths  1-2 


Underwood  Typewriters  and  Bookkeeping  Machines,  including 
new  models  not  previously  shown,  will  be  on  display,  l^nderwood 
representatives  will  be  on  hand  to  demonstrate  these  new  machines 
and  to  explain  various  systems  to  which  the  Underwood  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  may  be  applied. 


Advertising  Service 

Carey  Cruft 

406  West  31st  St.,  New  York  Booth  48 

An  organization  that  creates  and  produces  high  class  art  and 
printed  matter  at  unusually  low  cost. 

A  creative  staff,  art  and  printing  department  that  can  handle 


The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  is  exhibiting  three  types  of 
commercial  cars  which  are  particularly  ad^able  to  the  delivery 
needs  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Merchant.  These  are  the  DeLuxe 
Panel  Delivery,  a  Standard  '/i  ton  Panel  Delivery,  and  a  lifi 
ton  Panel  Delivery. 

Economy  and  smart  appearance  are  two  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  these  new  1932  Chevrolet  trucks.  Powered  by  a  new 
60  horsepower  6-cylinder  engine,  with  heat  control,  these  trucks 
offer  the  lowest  in  operating  costs.  Larger  loading  capacities  with 
proper  load  distribution  is  provided.  Beautiful  apMarance,  al¬ 
ways  valuable  to  the  Retail  Merchant,  is  made  more  brilliant  with 
new  chrome-plated  trimmings.  Additional  features  are  safe,  posi¬ 
tive  four-wheel  brakes,  ample  speed  with  quick  acceleration,  syn¬ 
cro-mesh  transmission,  rubber  insulated  motor  and  stabilized  front 
fender  design. 


Dodfe  Brothers  Corporation 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Booths  3  and  4 


Although  carrying  a  chassis  price  of  only  $S2S.  the  New 
Dodge  4-cylinder  131"  wheelbase  panel  delivery  unit  embodies 
such  superiorities  as  full-pressure  engine  lubrication,  inserted  valve 
seats  of  high-speed  tool  steel,  hydraulic  brakes  and  a  new,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  practical  beauty.  Everyone  attending  the  convention 
should  make  it  a  point  to  see  and  inspect  this  truck.  In  addition. 
Dodge  is  also  showing  its  De  Kalb  Step-Ck>  unit  equipped  with 
a  special  department  store  body. 


Ford  Motor  Company 


Booth  6 


inoiviauai  sales  advertising  material— -single  mailing  pieces  and 
ramplete  campaigns,  booklets,  broadsides,  brochures,  catalogues, 
folders  and  publications  created  and  produced. 

An  effective  syndicated  service  of  broadsides  and  folders,  etc., 
adapted  to  each  store’s  requirements. 

A  printiiig  department  with  3S  years’  experience  in  skilled 
craftsmanship  for  quality  printing  that  can  execute  work  from 
your  own  layouts  with  unusual  speed,  quality  and  low  cost. 


The  DeLuxe  Panel  Truck,  exhibited  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  admirably  fills  the  combined  requirements  of  generous  load¬ 
ing  space  and  unusual  attractiveness.  The  gracefully  moulded 
bssly  is  of  rugged  strength,  while  all  appointments  from  the 
genuine  leather  upholstered  driver’s  seat  to  the  neatly  trimmed 
load  compartment  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  high  standard 
of  Ford  quality.  The  polished  body  finish,  the  gleaming  Rustless 
Steel  bright  metal  krork  and  the  front  fender  well  are  standard 
equipment. 
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This  body  is  mounted  on  the  13154"  Model  AA  Chassis — the 
truck  which  has  proved  its  worth  through  millions  of  satisfactory 
working  miles. 

Larger  and  smaller  Ford  trucks  are  available  to  serve  the  drv 
goods  trade.  These  range  from  the  commodious  157"  Panel  Truck 
on  through  to  the  Town  Car  Delivery — a  vdiicle  of  unsurpassed 
smartness.  Your  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  ts  show  these  .opdia 
— or.  better  still,  visit  the  complete  Ford  Commercial  Exhibit  in 
the  large  city  nearest  you. 

Twrin  Coach  Corpormtion 

Kent,  Ohio  Booth  7 

Exhibiting  the  new  Model  IS  Twin  Coach  parcel  delivery  unit 
with  the  same  lines  and  general  construction  as  the  smaller  Twin 
which  has  gained  wide  approval  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  model,  which  is  of  154  ton  capacity,  is  powered  by  a  six 
cylinder  engine  three  and  three  quarter  inch  bore  by  four  and 
one  quarter  inch  stroke  and  is  intended  for  bulk  delivery  on 
those  routes  where  the  smaller  model  is  not  suitable. 


Calculating  Machines 

Monroo  Calculating  Machine  Compsmy,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Booth  33 

The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  is  featuring  its  latest  model,  the  New  Noiseless 
Monroe  Adding-Calculator. 

Among  the  many  new  features  of  this  machine  are  the  “shadow 
ring”  keyboard  which  permits  quick  and  easy  reading  of  de¬ 
pressed  keys;  accumulator  dials,  both  positive  and  negative;  split 
dials  for  balancing  prorations;  and  balf-cent  dials  which  auto¬ 
matically  adjust  fractional  extensions.  These  combina  to  make 
the  New  Noisless  the  machine  of  “Spot-Proof”  accuracy,  elimi¬ 
nating  reiiguring  to  prove  answers.  All  types  of  figuring  are 
performed  easily  and  short<utting  applications  are  possible  by 
which  intermediate  steps  in  figuring  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
*010  motor  is  enclosed  within  the  case  of  the  machine  and  opera¬ 
tion  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Compact  size  and  light  weight  are 
additional  conveniences  that  recommend  this  Iifmnroe  for  use 
under  all  office  conditions. 

There  are  also  being  exhibited  other  Monroe  models  including 
The  Executive  (hand  operated)  and  the  Small  Electric  Monroes. 
Model  KASE  203-13  is  well  fitted  for  certain  department  store 
figure  work;  it  includes  a  feature  for  automatic  clearance  of 
the  dials  by  means  of  electric  controls  on  the  keyboard. 


Cashiering 

Monex  Corporation 

22  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  Booth  B 

“Ths  Monxx”  is  a  new  invention  that  speeds  up  customer 
service  at  the  place  where  it  is  needed  the  most — the  sales 
counter.  It  pays  for  itself  by  reducing  errors  and  losses. 

It  is  radically  different  from  all  other  change-makers,  for  it — * 
(a)  fits  into  any  cash  register  drawer;  (b)  costs  decidedly  less; 
(c)  is  much  faster. 

It  can  also  be  used  indepradent  of  the  cash  register,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  central  cashier. 


Cash  Registers 

Tbe  National  Camh  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  lO.-A 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  di^lay  of  special  department  ' 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER.  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  D^artment  Stbre  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Oluner  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  30 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  department  store 
models  of  Ohmer  Cash  Registers.  Inclusive  with  these  models 
are  Ohmer  Cash  Registers  provided  with  multiple  drawers  and 
other  registers  particularly  adaptable  for  cashier  work,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  single  drawer  units  which  are  adaptable  for 
use  in  most  departments  of  department  stores.  In  addition  to 
Cash  Registers,  there  is  on  display  a  special  Stock  Control  Ac¬ 
counting  Machine  and  a  special  Certifying  Machine  for  handling 
Received  on  Account  payments.  Special  representatives  of  Ohmer 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Ohmer  Cash  Registers  for  use  in  department  stores. 


"Counselors  to  Stores 

MacBride,  Ullman  A  Rydmr,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  Booth  P 

A  retail  counsel  organization  specializing  in  planning  and 
directing  store  events;  institutional  advertising  campaigns;  con¬ 
sumer  surveys  and  merchandising  and  sales  promotion  analysis 
for  retail  stores. 

MacBride,  Ullman  &  Ryder,  Inc.  are  also  exclusive  distributors 
in  the  Unit^  States  and  Canada  for  tbe  market  reporting  service 
of  the  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate  known  as  the  Mutual  Fashion 
Merchandising  Service.  Full  particulars  on  request, 
vertising. 

Amos  Parrish  A  Company 

500  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York  Booth  47-D 

CounMlors  to  retailers,  large  and  small,  and  manufacturers  in 
the  selling  of  goods.  An  organization  of  85  whose  work  is  that 
of  helping  on  problems  of  management,  merchandising,  fashion, 
sales  promotion;  and  the  preparation  of  local  and  national  ad- 


Cloth  Cutting  Machine 

H.  Maimin  Co.,  lac. 

251  West  19th  St.,  New  York  Booth  41 

A  newly  develop^,  very  small,  and  inexpensive  cloth  cutting 
machine — the  Maimin  Rotoshere — is  the  feature  of  the  H.  Maimin 
Co.,  Inc.  exhibit.  It  will  speed  up  the  operation  of  the  work¬ 
rooms  in  the  department  stores. 

For  the  stores  maintaining  manufacturing  departments,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  workrooms,  there  will  also  be  exhibited  a  complete  line 
of  the  great  production  cloth  cutting  machines. 

•  •  •  • 

Display  and  Price  Card  Systems 

Card  Display,  Inc. 

22  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  Booth  I 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  “CARDISELAFRAMES”,  an  up-to- 
date  method  of  producing  attractive  hand-written  price  cards  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

With  the  increased  importance  placed  upon  price  cards,  every 
executive  should  be  interested  in  this  efficient  system. 

Delegates  wishing  to  see  “CARDISPLAFRAMES”  in  actual 
operation  are  invit^  to  inspect  the  storewide  installations  at  the 
following  nearby  stores; 

R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Convention  exhibit  in  charge  of  Tex  O’Rourke,  Sales  Mgr. 

Embosograf  Corporation  of  America 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  C 

The  Embosograf  and  Embosoframe  System 

Hundreds  of  Department  Stores  can  now  attest  to  the  marked 
savings  effected  by  tbe  Embosoframe  System,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  indisputable  smartness  and  uniformity  which  results  and  the 
speed  with  which  card  changes  can  be  made.  A  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  System  in  use  is  given  in  the  Embosograf  exhibit. 


Display  Equipment 

Hugh  Lyonc  A  Company 

Lansing,  Mich.  Booth  4 

HUGH  LYONS  4  COMPANY  who  have  been  manufacturing 
window  display  fixtures  for  successful  merchants  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  have  on  display  an  exhibit  to  show  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  modem  designs  of  display  fixtures  in  metal  and  wood, 
and  especially  unusual  treatments  of  combinations  in  metal  and 
wood,  resulting  in  _  attractive  and  unusual  fixtures  that  assist 
merchants  with  making  attractive  window  setting  for  their  display. 
The  latest  style  of  costume  form  models  are  shown  together  with 
the  finest  type  and  style  of  imported  mannequin  models  of  Ger¬ 
man  design,  for  which  Hugh  Lyons  &  Company  are  exclusive 
distributors. 

Mileo  Mannequins,  44  East  8th  St.,  (One  block  west 
of  Wanamaker’s)  New  York  Booth  24 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent  sculp¬ 
tor  P.  C.  Mileo  presents  his  1932  line  consisting  of  new  and 
novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  display  of 
specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo  line 
consists  of  Ladies’.  Stouts’,  Junior  Miss’,  Men’s  and  diaracter 
Figures  of  every  description. 

Milwaukee  Form  &  Wax  Figure  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wise.  Booth  11 

Introducing  striking  innovations  that  offer  unusual  adaptability 
and  flexible  life  wax  heads  and  arms  and  papier  mache  bodies 
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with  natural  hair  transformations  in  platinum  blond,  auburn  and 
other  transformations  interchangeable  from  one  wax  head  to 
another  or  on  any  of  their  well  Imown  lines  of  composition  beads. 


J.  R.  Palmenberg's  Sons,  Inc. 

89  West  3rd  Street,  New  York  Booth  2 

The  big  drive  for  1932  business  is  on.  Palmenberg’s,  Inc.,  with 
their  wealth  of  experience,  designing,  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  have  created  an  infinite  variety  of  new  departmental  fixtures, 
including  racks,  counter  fixtures,  forms,  and  mann^uins,  as 
well  as  the  accepted  authentic  model  forms  for  dress  sizing. 


Hand  Trucks,  Costumer  Trucks 
Service  Caster  &  Truck  Co.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Factory  Service  Equipment  Co. 

New  York  and  Newark  Booth  35 

Service  Caster  and  Truck  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  and  The  Factory 
Service  Equipment  Co.,  New  York  and  Newark,  will  exhibit  the 
latest  devdopments  in  merchan^se  handling  equipment  including 
all  types  of  store  trucks,  marking  tables,  costumers  and  garment 
display  fixtures  fitted  with  silent  casters  and  wheels.  New  ideas 
and  improved  designs. 


Cyrille  Steiner  Studios 

14  West  40th  Street,  New  York  Booth  43 

For  individuali^  and  practicability  we  have  designed  an  origi¬ 
nal  collection  of  Display  Fixtures  for  Window  and  Interior  Dis¬ 
play  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  business. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  them  at  our  Studios,  14 
West  40th  Street 


Filing  Service 

Scholfield  Service,  Inc. 

122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  Booth  W 

WIIEELDEX  is,  a  new  and  ingeniously  simple  visible  card 
file  which  is  essentially  an  aluminum  wheel  mounted  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  axis.  From  five  to  six  thousand  cards  are  held  vertically 
in  place  about  the  circumference  of  each  drum,  and  each  of  these 
cards  is  instantly  available  at  your  finger-tips  by  a  mere  turn 
of  the  wheel.  It  is  the  most  compact,  rapid  and  most  easily 
handled  visible  card  file. 


Dress  Dividers 


Redex  Paper  Products,  Inc. 

70S-llth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  32 

“REDEX”  DRESS  DIVIDERS  hang  between  dresses  on  your 
racks — that  means: 

No  Repressing 
Less  Damages 
Neater  Racks 
More  Sales 
Greater  Profits 

Used  in  all  of  the  large  department  and  retail  stores  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Don’t  fail  to  visit  our  booth  and  see  these  “REDEX”  DRESS 
DIVIDERS. 


•  •  •  • 


Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy*’  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  V 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers  are 
designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  oil  the  floor.  A 
(Usplay  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers  completes  the 
line. 


Lastex  Yarns 


Adamson  Bros.  Co. 

(Lastex  Yam  and  Fabric  Division,  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company) 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  50 

LASTEX — The  miracle  yam  which  has  made  possible  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  creation  of  woven  and  knitted  fabries 
which  stretch  two  ways — is  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  since  the  invention  of  rayon.  Within  a  few  months 
of  its  birth,  it  revolutionized  the  foundation  garment  business  and 
is  creating  as  great  a  sensation  in  the  underwear,  hosiery,  bathing 
suit,  surgical  and  athletic  stocking  and  associate  industries.  In 
every  branch  of  the  dry  goods  and  apparel  trades  LASTEX  is 
today  advancing  to  new  triumphs. 


Package  Sealing  Machines 

Better  Packages,  Inc. 

Shelton,  Conn.  Booth  26 


Flooring 

Belt  Line  Brick  Company 

818  National  Bldg.,Minneapolis,  Minn.  Booth  12 

Intensive  research,  based  on  years  of  experience,  is  resoonsi- 
ble  for  our  new  product--BLB  MARBLE  TYPE  FLOORING 
— of  pure  mineral  formula — fine  texture — soft  clinging  tread — 
durable — installed  without  interruption  of  business — clean — fire¬ 
proof — sanitary— we  commend  it  to  the  thinking  merchant  as 
the  latest  development  in  Magnesite  floors.  Manufactured  and 
installed  by:  BELT  LINE  BRICK  COMPANY,  818  National 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Flexotile  Floor  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.  Booth  H 

Flexotile  sheet  marble  floors  have  been  more  extensively  used 
in  department  store  buildings  than  any  other  type  of  flooring 
because  they  meet  the  requirements  more  completely.  Flexotile 
floors  are  fireproof,  clean,  easy  to  walk  on,  bright  and  attractive. 
They  are  installed  complete  in  one  night  ready  to  be  walked  on 
the  next  morning. 


Better  Packages,  Inc.  will  show  two  new  taping  machines  for 
department  stores. 

The  first  one  is  the  Better-Pac  model  which  is  a  very  fast 
and  dependable  machine  for  sealing  local  delivery  and  express 
shipments. 

The  second  is  the  old  reliable  Counterboy  Model  B,  finished 
articularly  for  clerk  wrap  purposes  in  chromium  and  statuary 
ronze  to  match  walnut  store  furniture.  TTiese  two  machines 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  store  superintendents  in  view 
of  the  recent  package  survey  made  in  department  stores  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 


Photography  in  Advertising 

Joel  Feder  Studios,  Inc. 

15  West  37th  St.,  New  York  Space  G 

The  advantages  of  photographic  reproduction  are  shown  here — 
through  twenty-five  years  of  .serving  the  department  store  field. 

The  original  photographs — their  reproduction  in  catalogues,  roto¬ 
gravure  and  black  and  white  newspaper  advertisements,  counter 
cards,  and  the  new  Photoprints,  which  give  perfect  representation 
for  direct  mail  use:  each  has  a  place  of  vantage  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 


Fur  Cleaning 

L.  Blau  A  Sons,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Booth  44 

Blau  Cylindeb  Sawdust  Psocess  is  our  exclusive  method  of 
cleansing,  beautifying,  and  rejuvenating  fur  coats  without  re¬ 
moving  the  lining;  developed  and  perfected  in  our  laboratories, 
and  practiced  only  in  our  specially-built  plant.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  scientifically-correct  and  safe  treatments,  based  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  each  fur.  BLAU  CYLINDER  SAW¬ 
DUST  PROCESS  IS  INTERNATIONALLY  USED  BY 
LEADING  FURRIERS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 


Price  Marking  Machines 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  29 

The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine  prints  and  pins  two,  three, 
four  and  even  eight-line  control  tickets.  Now,  the  control  system 
of  price  marking  may  be  used  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
capital  investment  one  cent,  because  fewer  machines  are  needed 
to  mark  the  merchandise.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine  handles 
both  controlled  and  non-controlled  merchandise. 

Each  ticket  is  printed  neatly  and  attached  with  the  point  of 
the  pin  securely  guarded  between  two  plies  of  the  ticket,  therby 
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protecting  the  fabric  from  any  sharp  points.  As  the  pin  is  not 
distorted,  it  may  be  removed  readily. 

V'isit  the  Dennison  liooth  and  see  for  yourself  the  many  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Dennison  Pinning  Machine. 

A.  Kimball  Co. 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  28 

Automlttic  Marking  Machines,  and  other  Price  Marking  De¬ 
vices  for  use  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods  Stores. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  16-17 

Price-Marking  Systems  for  Retail  Stores. 

Price-Marking  and  Ticket  Attaching  Devices. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  St.,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Booths  45-46 

Clip  Ticketing  Machine  which  price  marks  and  attaches  tickets 
without  piercing  merchandise;  Pin  Ticketing;  Sew  Ticketing:  Tag 
Marking;  Ticket  and  Label  Marker  (most  comprehensive  marking 
machine,  taking  eight  sizes  gummed  labels,  jewelry  tickets,  string 
tickets  and  pin  tickets  with  and  without  coupons) ;  Folding  Pin 
Ticket  and  Gauged  Tag  Marker. 


Publications 


Dry  Goods  Economist 

239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  Booths  N  and  O 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist — in  its  eighty-eighth  year  a  NEW 
magazine,  coming  to  you  monthly.  Alive — colorful — analytical — 
selective.  Dressed  to  take  its  place  in  your  store  or  your  home. 
Around  it  are  grouped  advertising  and  sales  promotion  services 
which  include  the  Hart  Magazine  Service,  used  by  more  than 
six  hundred  merchants  for  distribution  to  consumers,  and  the 
^onomist  Retail  Services. 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

8  East  13th  St.,  New  York  Booth  15 

The  Faiscrild  Publications  invite  you  to  their  booth,  which 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Fairchild  Publications — 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Retailing  (Executive  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Editions),  Daily  News  Record,  and  Men’s  Wear,  serve  the 
retail  merchant  and  his  staff. 

News,  ideas  and  fashions  for  the  merchant,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  buyer,  advertising  manager,  store  manager,  controller,  credit 
manager,  delivery  superintendent,  display  man,  educational  director 
and  sales  person. 

The  Haire  Publiahing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  18-19 

The  Haire  Publications  are  merchandising  papers  for  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Their  business  life  totals  22  years  of  effective  service. — 
THE  CORSET  &  UNDERWEAR  REVIEW.  THE  NOTION 
&  NOVELTY  REVIEW,  THE  INFANTS’  &  CHILDREN’S 
REVIEW.  LINENS  &  DOMESTICS,  CROCKERY  &  GLASS 
JOURNAL.  HOUSE  FURNISHING  REVIEW,  DRESS  AC¬ 
CESSORIES.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
— are  leaders  in  their  fields  because  each  magazine  is  produced 
under  the  supervision  of  a  merchant-minded  editorial  Imard.  These 
eight  editors,  working  with  tl^ir  own  staffs,  cooperating  with  a 
board  of  field  editors  strategically  located  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  maintain  liaison  with  the  most  progressive  industrial 
leaders  and  the  keenest  retail  merchandising  minds  in  the  country. 
Complete  information  is  afforded  buyers  at  the  lowest  cost.  Com¬ 
plete  average  is  afforded  advertisers  at  the  lowest  cost.  F.tery 
reader  is  a  buyer. 

Retail  Ledger  Publicationa 

1346  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Booth  M 

The  Retail  Ledger  is  increasingly  new,  increasingly  differ¬ 
ent  .  .  .  with  critical  summaries  it  condenses  within  a  few 
pages  the  principles  emerging  from  extensive  experiences  of  other 
retail  merchants.  Its  articles  have  penetrating  significance  .  .  . 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ideas  they  contain  is  measured  in  terms 
of  wide  applicability  to  all  types  of  departmentalized  retail  stores. 

Home  Ware,  in  its  deluxe  Aquatone  dress,  is  promoting  the 
leading  stores  of  the  country  to  coordinate  the  merchandising  of 
all  home  ware  departments  so  as  to  gain  the  full  power  of  en¬ 
semble  selling  in  exploiting  rebated  lines. 


Railway  Express  Service 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  St.,  New  York  Booth  31 

Railway  express  service  is  complete  and  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  neeils  of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It 
affords  a  convenient,  dependable,  fast  transportation  service  for 
shipments  small  or  large,  providing  the  special  attention  required 


by  each.  C.  O.  Ek’s  are  promptly  paid.  Special  attentioii  is  given 
to  small  packages  to  insure  their  delivery  in  gocd  condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 


Salesbooks 

The  Baltimore  Salesbook  Company 

Baltimore,  Md.  Booth  34 

Manufacturers  of  duplicate  and  triplicate  salesbooks,  purchase 
order  books,  receipt  books,  r^uisition  forms,  etc.  Autographic 
Registers  and  Supplies.  Continuous  forms  of  every  description. 
One  time  pre-fit  carbon  forms.  Visit  our  booth  and  let  us 
explain  the  many  advantages  of  using  Standardized  Manifold 
Forms  in  your  business. 

International  Tag  and  Salesbook  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  25 

Duplicate,  Triplicate  and  Quadruplicate  Salesbooks  for  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  showing  a  considerable  saving  over  competitors  prices 
due  to  our  oMrating  as  an  independent  Company,  also  a  display 
of  tags  for  Department  Store  use. 


Sanforizing 

Cluett,  Peabody  A  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Worth  St.,  New  York  Booth  3 

Sanforizing  is  a  patented,  mechanical  process — the  only  one 
of  its  kind— that  positively  controls  the  shrinkage  variations  which 
take  place  in  the  every-day  use  of  wearing  apparel  manufactured 
from  textiles.  The  finish  or  newness  of  the  fabric  is  retained, 
and  in  many  cases  enhanced. 

Sanforizing  is  the  new  and  modern  method  of  shrinking. 


Service  for  Personnel  Control 

Willmark  Senrice  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booths  38-39 

SERVING  OVER  6,000  RETAIL  STORES  IN  48  STATES. 
INCLUDING  MANY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NRDGA  — 
OFFICES  IN  16  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

Any  retail  executive  who  is  interested  in  reducing  stock  short¬ 
ages  and  increasing  the  selling  efficiency  of  his  personnel  will 
find  the  Willmark  exhibit  of  interest.  Willmark  Service  is  a 
specialist  in  the  iHlucation,  testing  and  correcting  of  salespeople; 
a  dependable  minimizer  of  losses  and  a  downright  effective  builder 
of  service,  courtesy  and  sales  morale. 

If  you  are  a  progressive  retail  executive  (and  NRDGA  execu¬ 
tives  usually  are)  then  step  into  our  booth  and  learn  what  we 
mean  by  belter  control  and  supervision.  A  Willmark  executive, 
stationed  at  our  booth  at  all  times,  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you. 


Shipping  Service 

National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

327-353  West  36th  St.,  New  York  Booth  F 

•  The  oldest,  largest,  consolidating  organization  in  America — 
serving  more  than  1,700  Retailers,  saving  more  than  25%  on 
their  New  York  shipments,  saving  time,  and  worry,  eliminating 
chance,  avoiding  delays.  Tf  you  want  to  reduce  expenses  without 
reducing  efficiency,  ask  for  details — how  to  use  the  National 
service. 


Showcard  Machines 

Reynolds  Printatign  Corporation 

542  South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  X 

Prints  modem  cards  in  IS  seconds  and  ui>- -one-tenth  the  time 
of  any  other  method.  A  $12  a  week  boy  replaces  one  to  three 
signwriters.  producing  beautiful.  .  sales-inspiring  cards.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Prints  combination  of  colors  at  the  same  time 
on  any  paper  or  cardboard  from  one  square  inch  to  a  full  sheet. 
No  type-setting  or  messing  around.  Built  solid  to  last  indefinite¬ 
ly.  2.000  different  styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  select  from,  large 
and  small.  Recent  firms  to  cut  costs  with  Printasign  include 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s.  Wanamaker’s.  Abraham  &  Straus.  Crowlev- 
Milner.  Altman’s,  Hearn’s,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Mandel’s  and  Surs 
Roebuck. 


Showcard  Machine  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  52 

Makes  quickly  and  accuratelv  Display  Signs.  Counter  Cards. 
Window  Streamers  an’d  Price  Tickets. 
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Vakes  an  entire  card,  in  color  combinations,  in  ONE  opera- 
•.ion. 

Registers  cuts  and  trade  marks  with  the  precision  of  a  power 
press. 

Prints  crosswise  or  len^hwise  of  card. 

Its  simplicity  of  operation  is  obvious. 

Its  sturdy  construction  is  guaranteed  against  any  additional 
upkeep. 

Prominent  users  liear  tribute  to  its  reasonable  price,  economy 
of  oiieration  and  practical  service.  • 


Store  Fixtures 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corp. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Booth  9 

Zero°Matic  7  ft.  display  and  storage  case  for  frosted  foods, 
designed. to  maintain  any  desired  temperature  suitable  for  keeping 
frosted  foods  down  to  minus  10°F. 


Store  Fixtures  {Steel) 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 

Youngstown,  O.  Booth  49 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.  will  exhibit  a  new  line  of  retail 
selling  fixtures,  including  show  cases,  all  developed  in  metal  and 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  finishes.  These  fixtures  are  de¬ 
veloped  alon^  modem  lines  by  the  foremost  cabinet  maker,  in 
metal,  and  will  be  interesting  to  all  store  owners  and  executives. 


Tabulating  Equipment,  Time  Recorders 

International  Buaineca  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  55-56 

Special  Department  Store  TabulatiM  Equmment.  Hourly  Super¬ 
vised  Electric  Time  Systems  and  Time  Recorders,  and  Rayon 
Vield,  Silk  Percentage  and  Accounting  Scales  are  on  display. 
Department  Store  representatives  will  be  in  attendance  and  will 
be  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  equipment. 

The  new  types  of  Department  Store  Tabulating  Equipment  on 
exhibit  do  almost  all  classes  of  retail  accounting  work  with  the 
maximum  of  accuracy,  speed  and  economy.  No  capital  investment 
required  for  tabulating  equipment  and  service. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  arrange  for  us  to  make  a  survey 
of  your  requirements. 


Testing  Laboratory 

The  Viscose  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  5-6 

In  co-operation  with  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  official 
laboratory  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  The  Viscose  Company,  makers 
of  Crown  Brand  Rayon  Yam,  is  graphically  demonstrating  its 
^ality  Control  Plan  by  which  retailers  receive  the  protection 
of  the  “Tested  Quality’’  label  on  rayon-tait  and  rayon  woven 
fabrics  which  have  passed  a  series  of  rigid  tests. 

Representatives  of  the  testing  bureau  and  of  The  Vi^ose  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  on  hand  to  explain  all  steps  in  the  Quality  Control 
Plan  and  to  operate  equipment  used  for  tests.  Also,  a  special 
edition  of  Crown  News,  a  bulletin  of  rayon  information  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  factors  in  the  industry,  containing  a  list  of  Quality- 
Control  licensees,  will  be  available. 


Transportation  Equipment 

Allcraft  Corrugated  Corp. 

507  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  Booth  8 

Express  Safin/r  "Allcraft”  Corrugated  Cartons 
Boxes  built  of  lOO*®  Kraft.  Stronger  tho  much  lighter  in 
weight. — meaning  a  savings  in  Express  and  Parcel  Post  charges. 
Exhibit  of  different  types  of  “.•\LLCR.\FT’’  boxes.  These  boxes 
placed  on  scales  for  comparison  with  other  type  boxes  showing 
approximate  saving  to  be  affected  in  different  sections  of  the 
Lnited  States  through  use  of  “ALLCRiXFT”. 


Kraft  Box  Corporation 

701-llth  Avenue.  New  York  Booth  32 

We  have  developed  a  new  shipping  container  which  will  reduce 
your  transportation  expenses  considerably.  The  garment  manu¬ 
facturers  have  in  the  past  shipped  you  merchandise  in  a  fibre 
board  box.  which  is  not  as  strong  nor  as  durable  as  this  new 
container,  known  as  the  Kraft  “CORRU”  box.^ 

Furthermore,  most  interesting  to  you.  the  Kraft  “CORRU’’ 


box  weighs  approximately  40%  less  than  the  fibre  board  box. 
Consequently,  the  proportionate  savings  on  transportation  charges 
can  be  yours,  if  you  would  but  demand  the  use  of  this  box, 
which  costs  no  more,  from  your  vendor. 

A  visit  to  our  booth  will  more  than  convince  you  of  the 
savings  that  can  be  yours,  simply  for  the  asking. 


Quick  Service  Box  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  51 

Displaying  the  new  light-weight  “FILLED  KRAFT”  cormgated 
garment  shipping  box,  the  box  that  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  store  manager  and  garment  manufacturer  alike. 

Ensuring  a  saving  in  Transportation  Costs  without  sacrificing 
carrying  ability. 

.Also  displaying  other  light-weight  mailing  boxes,  featuring  pre¬ 
packed  merchandise  and  shipping  containers. 


Typewriters 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

2  P^rk  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  20 

This  striking,  unusual  exhibit  displays  complete  lines  of  Royal 
Portable  Typewriters,  known  the  world  over  as  the  ideal,  home- 
sized  writing  machines;  the  large  Standard  Royal  Typewriter, 
the  modem  office  machine  with  the  sensational  typing  develop¬ 
ment,  “Shift  Freedom”;  and  the  newly-improved  Rojrtype  Ribbons 
and  Tab-Edged  Carbons. 

Particular  interest  is  attached  to  the  display  of  Royal  Port¬ 
ables.  These  handy  typewriters,  available  in  beautiful  and  ex¬ 
clusive  polorings  and  in  all  type-styles  including  Royal’s  own 
’’Vogue”  for  personal  correspondence,  mechanically  perfect  and 
cased  in  Royal’s  distinguished  Duo-Case  to  resemble  smart  lug¬ 
gage.  are  ideal  for  the  personal  use  of  the  busy  department  store 
executive. 


W orkroom  Products 

Adam*  Machine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  27 

See  a  comparison  of  “Straight  Line”  production  Methods  with 
the  old  method;  how  you  can  eliminate  lost  motion  in  your 
workrooms.  Ask  the  representative  how  you  can  have  a  survey 
and  “Straight  Line”  plan  made,  without  cost,  in  your  work¬ 
rooms. 

Workrooms  can  now  be  enlarged,  moved  or  rearranged  quickly 
— by  porters  or  unskilled  labor — without  cutting  of  tables.  See 
the  sectional  table  joint  construction  on  exhibit. 

Receiving  and  Marking  Tables,  various  types  of  workroom 
tables  await  your  inspection. 


Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

DuPont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  22-23 

There  may  ^  found  at  the  DuPont  Cellophane  Exhibit  a 
variety  of  nationally  known  Cellophane  wrapped  merchandise, 
just  as  it  is  now  on  sale  at  Department  Stores  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  the  modem  merchandising  wrap  according  to  many  De¬ 
partment  Store  authorities.  It  is  a  pure  vegetable  product,  dust 
proof,  air-proof,  grease-proof  and  100%  transparent.  There  is  also 
Moistureproof  Cellophane  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  regular 
material,  which  is  the  most  effective  moisture  resisting  paper  yet 
created. 

Cellophane  displays  every  detail  of  merchandise  through  its 
transparency,  decreases  mark-downs  due  to  soilage,  allows  mass 
display  of  clean,  fresh  merchandise,  makes  gift  merchandise  out 
of  staples  and  generally  creates  goodwill  by  enabling  the  store 
to  give  customers  unhandleil  goods. 


The  Richardson  Co. 

Lockland,  Cincinnati,  O.  Booth  21 

The  Richardson  Company  serves  many  large  department  stores 
with  quality  folding  wearing  apparel  boxes;  primarily  a  box  board 
mill  manufacturing  the  finished  product  at  its  source.  Geo¬ 
graphical  location  ideal  for  quick  deliveries  and  low  tmeking 
and  freight  rates.  Unsurpassed  facilities  to  assist  with  your 
standardization  and  simplification  program.  We  also  make  mis¬ 
cellaneous  moulded  products.  We  invite  your  inquiries. 


Thomas  M.  Royal  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  7 

This  company  snecializes  in  multi-color  printing  and  offers  the 
free  services  of  their  Department  of  package  designing  for  the 
customers  on  full  transparent  and  high  grade  paper  bags. 

A  number  of  actual  sales  packages,  and  improved  methods  for 
economical  filling  are  tieing  shown. 
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Speaker-Subject  Program 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

February  1932^ 

Hotel  Pennsylvania^  Xew  York 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  1 

REGISTRATION  2:00  P.M. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  1 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Ortler  8:00  P.M. 

PRESIDENT  D.  F.  KELLY. 

Address  8:05  P.M. 

PRESIDENT  D.  F.  KELLY. 

In  delivering  the  Keynote  address,  President  Kelly 
will  treat  of  important  problems  confronting  retailing 
today,  as  a  merchant  sees  them.  As  leader  of  the 
Craft,  and  as  an  active  merchant,  he  speaks  with 
authority  on  present-day  trends  in  distribution. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees  8:30  P.M. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Business  Is  Dovm,  Not  Out — Or 

Credit  Versus  Confidence  8:40  P.M. 

DR.  LEWIS  H.  HANEY,  Director,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  New  York  University. 

Merchants  must  view  their  problems  in  relation  to 
the  entire  economic  situation.  Dr.  Haney’s  analyses 
of  economic  trends  have  won  for  him  an  enviable 
reputation  for  sound  judgment  and  foresight. 

What  Does  the  Customer  Want?  9:15  P.M. 

DR.  LILLIAN  M.  GILBRETH,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Member  of  the  President’s  Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee. 

In  the  present  buyers’  market,  consumer  needs  and 
demands  are  factors  of  prime  importance.  Dr.  Gil- 
breth’s  observations  of  consumer  buying  habits  and 
trends,  together  with  her  notable  achievements  in 
the  field  of  management,  will  insure  a  message  which 
will  be  timely  and  important. 

Progressive  Retailing  9:35  P.M. 

THOMAS  J.  WATSON,  President.  The  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York,  and  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

The  many  and  intricate  problems  of  the  present  day 
period  of  economic  readjustment  are  a  challenge  to 
business.  Mr.  Watson,  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  industry,  will  point  out  the  part  which  the 
merchant  must  play  in  reconstructing  a  new,  and 
greater  economic  order. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  2 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

President’s  Official  Breakfast  Meeting  8:00  A.M. 

President’s  Breakfast  given  by  Officers  and  Directors 
to  Officers  and  Members  of  Record  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

Call  to  Order  8:40  A.M. 

PRESIDENT  D.  F.  KELLY. 

Report  on  Association  Work  of  1931  8:45  A.M. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  report  of  the  Managing  Director  will  treat  of 
the  activities  and  achievements  of  your  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  1931-1932.  It  will  inform  you  of 
the  constructive  projects  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  your  interests  and  how  they  can  be  used  with 
maximum  effectiveness  in  your  business. 

The  Association  Looks  at  Federal  Taxes  9:00  A.M. 

CARLOS  B.  CLARK,  Chairman,  Taxation  Committee 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  formerly  Chairman,  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

The  subject  of  federal  taxation  is  one  of  the  import¬ 
ant  problems  facing  business  today.  Carlos  B.  Clark, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Federal  Taxation 
Committee,  has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  tax 
matters,  and  will  report  on  the  recommendations  of 
his  Committee  to  meet  the  present  federal  tax  emer¬ 
gency. 

State  Sales  Taxes  and  Their  Effect  on  * 

Distribution  and  Consumption  9:15  A.M. 

FREDERICK  H.  RIKE,  Chairman,  Tax  Information 
Committee  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN.  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxation  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Tax  Information  Committee  and  the  Bureau  of 
Taxation  Information  have  rendered  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  to  retailers  in  those  states  where  attempts  have 
been  made  to  enact  unsound  and  unfair  sales  tax 
measures.  The  report  of  the  accomplishments  and 
future  plans  of  this  Committee,  should  command  the 
interest  of  every  merchant,  because  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  tendency  to  increase  state  revenues  with¬ 
out  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
retailers. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation  9:35  A.M. 

MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation. 

The  fallacies  of  proposed  price  fixing  legislation  are 
well  known  to  members  of  our  Craft.  Major  Namm 
has  joined  with  consumer,  farm,  dairy  and  labor  in¬ 
terests  in  voicing  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
such  measures. 
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Design  Copyright  Legislation  9:50  AM. 

LEW  HAHN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Design 
Copyright  Legislation. 

The  provisions  of  design  copyright  legislation  are  of 
far-reaching  significance  to  retailers.  Recognizing  the 
fairness  of  protecting  creators  of  truly  original  de¬ 
signs,  Lew  Hahn  will  voice  the  position  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  regard  to  such  legislation. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  PJM. 

Chairman,  NEIL  PETREE,  President,  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman, 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 

Some  Merchandising  Prohlem*  Retailers 

Must  Solve  in  1932  2:15  P.M. 

E.  C.  HASTINGS,  President,  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Have  Merchandise  Managers 

Learned  From  Their  Experiences  of  1931?  2:45  PM. 

BYRES  GITCHELL,  Director,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Presentation  of  Standard  of  Business 
Practice  Governing  Manufacturer- Retail¬ 
er  Relationships  in  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Industry  3:15  P.M. 

Report  of  the  Color  Coordination 

Committee  3:25  P.M. 

A.  G.  JARVIS,  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Edw. 

Mailey  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Danger  Line  in  Merchandise  3:35  P.M. 

Must  sales  volume  be  sacrificed  to  maintain  standards 
of  quality? 

JOHN  D.  HUGHES,  Merchandise  Manager,  Den¬ 
holm  &  McKay  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Maintaining  Complete  Stocks — One  of 

Our  Most  Important  Problems  for  1932  4:15  P.M. 

Have  stores  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  promo¬ 
tional  items  and  neglected  the  sales  possibility  of 
complete  stocks? 

HERSCHEL  LUTES,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Parlor  I 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  N.  McFEE,  Store  Manager,  Hutzler 
Bros.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Expense  Reduction  in  Workrooms  2:05  P.M. 

ROY  L.  SIDELINGER,  Manufacturing  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Efficient  and  economical  workroom  operation  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  in  meeting  present  conditions.  As 
a  member  of  the  Workroom  Committee  of  the  Store 
Managers’  Division,  Mr.  Sidelinger  is  particularly 
qualified  to  outline  practical  economies  in  workroom 
operation. 


Adjusting  Store  Layout  to  1932  Business  2:30  P.M. 

NORMAN  L.  BURNS,  Store  Manager,  Flint  & 
Kent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Rearrangement  of  store  layout  and  relocation  of 
different  merchandise  departments  offer  definite 
means  of  economies  in  present  store  operation.  Mr. 
Burns  has  practical  recommendations  to  offer,  based 
upon  the  recent  experience  of  his  store  in  effecting 
an  extensive  rearrangement  of  store  layout. 

Th«  Service  Function  in  Sales  Promotion  2:55  P.M. 

L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Bitner  brings  a  constructive  message  from  a 
store  which  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  coordi¬ 
nating  servicing  activities  with  promotional  events. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Practical  Means 
of  Reducing  Store  Operating  Expenses  3:25  P.M. 

Discussion  Leader:  A.  J.  WILSON,  Store  Manager, 
The  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Operating  Expense. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  GENEVIEVE  GORDON,  Director  of 
Training,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group. 

Word  of  Welcome  2:05  P.M. 

LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE,  Chairman  Emeritus  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Mass. 

Short  Business  Session  2:10  P.M. 

Elimination  of  Waste  Through  Intelligent 
Coordination  of  Employment  and  Train¬ 
ing  Departments  2:20  P.M. 

LOUISE  BERNARD,  Consultant  in  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Employment  and  Training  Departments  are  the 
two  strong  arms  of  Personnel.  Close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  them  effects  more  economic  operation,  keeps 
selling  costs  in  line  and  insures  the  most  effective 
use  of  employee  energy. 

Dealing  With  the  Individual  Personnel 
Problem — A  Demand  for  Understanding  2:50  P.M. 

RUTH  CHAPIN,  Director  of  Personnel,  The  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  individual’s  personal  problems  affect  his  produc¬ 
tivity.  An  understanding  attitude  in  dealing  with  em¬ 
ployees  stimulates  them  to  greater  efforts  and  brings 
about  productive  job  adjustments. 

The  Department  Head  As  a 

Training  Medium  3:20  P.M. 

MINNIE  LANDAU,  The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  enlisting  the  aid  of  each  department 
head  in  training  those  associated  with  him.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  such  a 
program  is  very  suggestive  to  all  stores  initiating  or 
maintaining  personnel  activities. 

What  Personnel  Has  Learned  From  1931  3:50  PJVf. 

During  the  past  year  retailing  has  faced  many 
changes.  Personnel,  in  doing  its  part  in  the  adjust- 
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merit,  has  learned  much  which  will  be  ably  discussed 
by  the  speakers,  all  of  whom  are  from  stores  which 
have  faced  their  problems  courageously  and  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Ducutsion*  by: 

BESS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President  iii  Charge  of 
Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WM.  H.  BIXBY,  Personnel  Superintendent,  Win. 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  SIDNEY,  Executive  Training  and  Promotional 
Advisor,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH  WESTGATE,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  2 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  GRIFFITH,  Receiving  Superintend¬ 
ent,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

What  We  Have  Done  in  1931  to  Reduce  Transpor¬ 
tation  Costs  and  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense. 

Each  speaker  will  give  a  brief  talk,  definitely  stating 
the  economies  they  have  effected  during  the  past 
year. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL,  Receiving  Manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  MURPHY,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  FIBICH,  Receiving  Superintendent,  Gimbel 
Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  COYLE,  General  Traffic  Manager,  National 
Dept.  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  WATSON,  Service  Manager,  The  C.  O.  Miller 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  2 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  CARROLL,  Deliverv  Superintendent, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Effective  Means  of  Increasing  the  Value 

of  the  Driver  2:10  P.M. 

G.  A.  ROGERS,  General  Delivery  Manager,  The 
Hoffman  Beverage  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Practical  methods  that  have  helped  to  create  and 
sustain  good-will,  through  this  last  contact  with  the 
customer. 

Discussion. 

Advantages  and  Economies  in  Night 

Loading  for  Furniture  Delivery  2:50  P.M. 

AVERY  ALLEN,  Warehouse  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  store  has  reduced  its  unit  cost  of  handling  fur¬ 
niture  twenty-one  per  cent. 

Discussion. 


How  We  Reduced  Our  Delivery  Cost  3:30  P.M. 

J.  F.  ACKERMAN,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Effective  supervision  and  methods  which  brought  de¬ 
sirable  results  to  this  store. 

Discussion. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  2 

THE  SMOKER 
Grand  Ballroom 

Visit  Exhibits  7:30  to  8:00  P.M. 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President,  E.  T. 
Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Vice-President 
for  New  England,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation. 

1932  Onward  and  Upward  8:05  P.M. 

•A-ddress  by  Chairman. 

As  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  retail  field 
Mr.  O'Connell  will  discuss  the  problems  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  current  year.  His  views  on  consumer 
demand,  the  retail  credit  and  rental  situation  and 
new  merchandising  developments  have  been  distinct 
contributions  to  present-day  retailing. 

Why  Do  It?  8:30  P.M. 

CARLOS  B.  CLARK,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Carlos  B.  Clark — an  able  executive  in  the  field  of 
retailing.  _  Mr.  Clark  has  devoted  years  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  Craft.  His  views  and  opinions  on  retail 
problems  are  regarded  as  authoritative  by  all. 

Question  Box: 

This  Question  Box  will  be  so  arranged  that  every 
functional  phase  of  store  operation  will  receive 
attention.  Come  and  bring  the  problems  which  you 
would  like  to  have  discussed  by  fellow  members  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Organized  personnel  training,  proper  compensation 
methods,  and  effective  incentives  for  increasing  em¬ 
ployee  production,  are  major  problems  in  adjusting 
payroll  expense  to  present  sales  volume.  This  session 
presents  an  opportunity  for  open  discussion  of  the 
different  methods  of  compensation  and  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  keeping  payroll  expense  in  proper  relationship 
to  busine.ss  performed,  and  of  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  intelligent  employee  training. 

Call  to  Order  10.00  A.M. 

Cliairman,  MICH.AEL  SCHA.AP,  President.  Bloom- 
ingdale's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Why  We  Pay  Both  Straight  Salary  and 

Salary  Plus  Commission  10:10  A.M. 

MRS.  CHRISTINE  G.  BEECK.  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger,  James  McCreery  and  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Operating  on  the  Quota  Bonus  Plan  10:30  AM. 

J.  E.  O’GARA,  Asst.  General  Manager,  R.  H.  Maev 
&  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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accounting  and  bookkeeping  machines 


National 


CHOOSE  THIS  MACHINE 

"tc  crPVi-  aScn/e  aii  otlt^vx. 


New  York  City  department  stores 
choose  three  National  Bookkeeping 
Machines  to  every  one  of  any  other 
kind  for  accounts  receivable. 

Altman,  Arnold  Constable,  Best  & 
Company,  Franklin  Simon,  Gim- 
bel’s,  Saks,  Stern’s,  and  others 
handle  every  customer’s  account 
on  National  Bookkeeping  Machines. 

And  this  very  definite  preference 
for  National  equipment  does  not 
stop  in  New  York.  It  is  found 
all  over  the  country. 


In  Boston  .  .  .  Filene’s,  White’s, 
Gilchrist  and  Conrad  use  them. 
In  Philadelphia  .  .  .  John  Wana- 
maker,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
and  Bon  wit  Teller.  In  Brooklyn 
.  .  .  Frederick  Loeser  and  Abraham 
&  Strauss.  In  St.  Louis,  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  and  Nugent’s.  In  other 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  many 
more  stores  use  this  equipment. 

Some  of  these  stores  have  used  this 
equipment  for  many  years.  Others 
have  just  recently  changed  from 
other  machines  to  Nationals. 


In  each  case  the  machine,  through 
exacting  tests,  proved  its  ability  to 
do  better  work  in  less  time  and  at 
lower  cost.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Sees  sou  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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No  Store  Can  Afford  to  Do  Without 
Organized  Personnel  Training  11:00  A.M. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  Vice-President,  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Round  Table  Conference  on  IncentiTOS 

for  Non-Selling  Departments  11:20  A.M. 

Special  Incentive  for  Drivers 

RICHARD  BROWN,  Traffic  Superintendent,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  Effective  Bonus  Incentive  for  Packers 

J.  M.  BAILEY,  Operating  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Individual  Bonus  for  Markers 

R.  D.  ELWELL,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Workroom  Incentives 

WESLEY  W.  PRICE.  Workroom  Superintendent. 
Strawbridge  -and  Qothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Truth  In  Advertising 
Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Address  by  Chairman 

H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Publicity  Director,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  'Mass.,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  9:40  A.M. 

Presented  by  Chairman.  Standards  to  be  adopted  by 
voting  members  of  the  Division.  To  be  later  presented 
to  the  Board  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  adoption. 

What  Type  of  Advertising  Will  Be 

Effective  in  1932?  10:00  A.M. 

KARL  F.  EGGE,  Publicity  Director,  Bloomingdale’s, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  message  from  a  store  which  in  1931  forged  ahead 
in  sales.  Should  efforts  be  made  to  raise  average 
sale?  Will  it  be  a  year  for  hard-hitting  sales  efforts? 
Should  there  be  more  showmanship  in  retailing? 

Merchandising  of  Advertising  10:25  A.M. 

EDWIN  DIBRELL,  Vice-President,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Much  of  the  waste  in  advertising  can  be  eliminated 
by  distributing  this  expense  more  effectively.  What 
to  advertise  and  when  to  advertise  is  called  merchan¬ 
dising  of  advertising.  Knowing  how  it  is  done  and 
doing  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  1932. 

Truth  in  Advertising — Does  It  Pay?  10:50  A.M. 

G.  T.  HODGES,  President,  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  Member,  Executive  Board,  The  Sun, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Let’s  be  honest  with  our  customers.  Let’s  not  destroy 
advertising  as '.a  business  force.  Let’s  not  endanger 
our  future,  position  bv  selling  unpleasant  experience 
with  merchandise.  1932  will  be  a  year  to  strengthen 
customer’s  faith  in  our  advertising. 

,  *  J  ^ 

'Appointment  of  'Nominatiag  Committee 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

Ready-to-Wear  Accessories  Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  I 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman.  VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Franklin  Simon  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  informal  group  conference  on  the  current 
merchandising  problems  in  ready-to-wear  accessories, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  gloves,  hosiery  and'  hand¬ 
bags.  The  following  problems  so  far  have  been  listed 
for  discussion : 

Have  We  Placed  Too  Much  Emphasis  On  Promo¬ 
tional  Items  and  Neglected  the  Sales  Possibilities 
from  Complete  Stocks? 

What  Can  Retailers  Do  to  Rehabilitate  Their  Sources 
of  Supply? 

How  Successful  Have  Private  Brands  Been  As  Com¬ 
pared  with  Nationally  Advertised  Brands? 

How  Can  Retailers  Protect  the  Profit  Possibilities  in 
Ready-to-Wear  Accessories? 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  3 

Home  Furnishing  Divisional  Meeting 

Salle  Moderne 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman.  CHANDLER  CUDLIPP,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.  Y 

This  is  an  informal  group  conference  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  in  home  furnishings  merchandising,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  furniture  and  floor  coverings. 

Trends  in  Sale?  and  Profits  in  Home  Furnishings 
Review  of  the  Resu'ts  of  the  Survey  of  Furniture 
and  Floor  Coverings  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

How  Can  the  Furniture  and  Floor  Coverings  De¬ 
partments  Be  Put  On  a  More  Profitable  Basis? 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

Smaller  Store  Luncheon  and  Forum 

Southeast  Ballroom 

A  special  session  for  representatives  of  smaller  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  devoted  exclusively  to  open  discussion  of 
problems  covering  all  phases  of  smaller  store  oper¬ 
ation.  Come  prepared  to  discuss  your  problems  with 
your  fellow  members. 

Luncheon  and  Call  to  Order  12:30  P.M. 

Chairman,  GEORGE  P.  GABLE,  Vice-President, 
The  William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Discussion  Leaders : 

How  to  Develop  an  Effective  Sales  Promotion  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Smaller  Store 

GEORGE  B.  JACOBS.  Bon  Ton  Department  Store, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Economies  for  the 
Smaller  Store 

ROYCE  BUSH.  Bush  &  Bull,  Easton,  Pa. 

An  Effective  Plan  for  Increasing  Employee 
Production 

SYLVAN  KING,  King’s  Palace,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Better  Selling  For  the  Smaller  Store 
CELIA  R.  CASE,  Traveling  Educational  Director, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 


IN  THE  HANDLING 
OF  SALES  AUDITS 


Electric  operation  makes  Burroughs  Electric  Calculator 
exceptionally  fast.  Its  light,  uniform  key  touch  makes 
it  easy  to  operate,  and  reduces  fatigue.  With  this 
compact,  low-priced  machine,  the  time  taken  to  audit 
sales  is  greatly  reduced  .  .  .  greater  accuracy  is  assured 
.  .  .  and  it  handles  the  work  far  more  economically. 


For  a  demonstration  on  your  work  ...  or  for  complete 
information,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs  ofl&ce,  or 
write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  total  of  the  figures  audited 
does  not  exceed  $9,999.99,  you 
will  find  this  small  Burroughs  Cal¬ 
culator  an  economical  investment. 
Price  only  $80,  delivered,  U.  S.  A. 


Say  you  saw  it  t»  THE  BULLETIN 
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Merchandising  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 

MAX  GERTZ,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Expense  Reduction  and  Control  for  the  Smaller  Store 
JAMES  W.  GRANT,  Sisson  Brothers-Welden  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Open  Discussion 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

With  Emphasis  on  Sales  Promotion 

CsJl  to  Order  2:15  P.M. 

Address  by  Chairman 

LEW  HAHN,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
Y9rk,  N.  Y. 

What  about  the  1932  advertising  appropriation? 

Are  we  spending  too  much  money  in  our  advertising? 

Is  too  much  money  being  wasted? 

Can  we  get  along  with  less  in  this  period  of  forced 
business? 

Should  newspapers  reduce  rates? 

Who  Should  Select  the  Merchandise 

Items  to  be  Advertised?  2:40  P.M. 

Discussion  led  by 

ARTHUR  O.  PRICE,  Sales  Manager,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  M.  POST,  Merchandise  Manager,  Mandel 
Brother,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Is  it  true  that  one  weak  link  in  many  stores  is  direct¬ 
ly  caused  by  being  “top-heavy”  in  buying,  with  too 
little  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  selling? 
In  these  times  when  sales  resistance  is  high,  what 
executive  in  the  store  is  in  the  best  position  to 
measure  consumer  demand?  To  whom  does  this 
responsibility  of  selecting  items  to  be  advertised  be¬ 
long? 

I*  the  Control  of  Salespeople  An  Exclusive 
Function  of  the  Store  Manager?  3:25  P.M. 

Discussion  led  by 

FRANK  A.  BLACK,  Publicity  Director,  Wm.  Filene's 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  PHIFER,  Store  Manager,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

With  our  present  organization  set-up,  are  we  in¬ 
efficient  in  making  intelligent  contacts  with  customers 
through  our  salespeople?  Are  we  losing  sales  be¬ 
cause  our  salespeople  are  not  promotion -minded  nor 
store  conscious?  How  can  we  effectively  obtain  the 
support  of  salespeople  behind  every  featured  promo¬ 
tion?  How  can  this  serious  gap  between  printed 
and  personal  salesmanship  be  closed?  How  can  these 
activities  be  coordinated? 

Should  Advertising  be  Charged  to 
General,  Rather  Than  Being  Prorated  to 
Departments  Using  It?  4:10  P.M. 

Discussion  led  by 

E.  A.  GODLEY,  S.  D  Leidesdorf  &  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Does  our  present  accounting  procedure  make  the  ad- 
ertising  appropriation  too  easily  available  to  buyers? 
Does  it  bring  about  a  too  liberal  use  of  advertising? 
Would  buyers  be  prone  to  work  harder  for  adver¬ 
tising  representation  if  the  expense  were  charged 
to  general  and  if  it  were  available  to  those  who  de¬ 
finitely  earned  the  right  at  a  particular  time  to  help 
promote  the  store?  Would  this  plan  enable  us  to 
present  and  sell  the  store  more  effectively?  Would 
it  have  an  advantagre  in  making  more  possible  a  sales 
plan  developed  from  the  customer’s  viewpoint? 

Summary  by  Chairman  —  5:00  P.M. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  6 

Call  to  Order  2:30  P.M. 

Chairman,  DR.  DAVID  R.  CRAIG,  Director,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Specialists  Participating : 

What  Applicants  Do  We  Employ 

and  Why?  2:35  P.M. 

EDNA  FIKE,  Employment  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  selection  of  employees  determines  the  personnel 
level  of  the  store.  Gimbel  Brothers,  who  are  doing 
very  intelligent  selection,  will  tell  how  they  choose 
their  employees  and  what  standards  they  measure  by. 

Control  of  Selling  Expense 

in  a  Small  Store  3:05  P.M. 

CHARLOTTE  KERR,  Director  of  Training,  Luckey, 
Platt  &  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A  very  vital  aspect  of  expense  control  is  that  of 
selling  expense,  as  selling  salaries  comprise  one 
sixth  of  the  total  overhead  expense.  Luckey,  Platt 
&  Company  will  give  a  picture  of  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  selling  expense  in  a  small  store. 

The  Opportunities  We  Offer  Our 

Employees  3:35  P.M. 

HELENA  FITZSIMMONS,  Director  of  Training, 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Promotions  from  within  are  an  incentive  to  greater, 
efforts  by  employees,  reduce  labor  turnover  and  in¬ 
sure  to  the  store  a  staff  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  store’s  ideals  and  policies.  The  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  has  always  stood  out  as  an  organization 
committed  to  the  welfare  oi  its  employees. 

An  Employees’  Reference  Bureau — An 

Aid  to  Stores  4:05  P.M. 

PAUL  R.  LADD,  Manager,  Retail  Trade  Board, 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Providence,  has  been  operating  for  some  time  an 
Employees’  Reference  Bureau,  through  which  stores 
may  learn  the  history  of  applicants.  This  Bureau 
relieves  stores  of  the  necessity  of  looking  up  refer¬ 
ences  and  makes  possible  a  speedy,  accurate  evalua¬ 
tion  of  applicants. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Parlor  / 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J..  E.  GRIFFITH,  Receiving  Superinten¬ 
dent,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Traffic  Group. 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE 

Can  Savings  Be  Made  By: 

1.  W'eighing  truck  shipments 

2.  Increasing  the  use  of  rubber  stamp  marking 

3.  Instructing  manufacturers  not  to  insure  parcel  post 
shipments 

4.  Carrying  your  own  risk  instead  of  transit  insur¬ 
ance  on  incoming  shipments 
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WE’RE  HERE  AT  BOOTHS  45-46 


to  answer 
Questions 
on 


Courtesy  of  the  Pu  Pont  Piscotoid  Company 


PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT! 


^^TJOW  it  is  possible  for  a  Soabar  machine,  at  only 
S165.00,  to  mark  tickets  automatically  at  a 
speed  of  160  a  minute  ...  ?” 

“that's  this  I  hear  about  a  machine  that  prints  and 
clips  a  ticket  on  anything;  from  a  kid  "love  to  a  lace 
handkerchief  .  .  .  without  piercing  the  article  .  .  .  ?" 
“Vt  hat  is  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
ticketing  men’s  neckwear?” 

Questions,  questions,  questions.  Everyone  attending 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  will  be  out  to  learn. 
For  our  part,  we  expect  to  <lo  our  full  share  of 
questioning  ourselves.  And  in  addition  we  hope 
you'll  call  on  us  for  some  answers. 


All  of  *“our  boys”  will  be  there.  Bert  Gowdy  from 
out  west.  Oscar  Turran  from  Boston.  Dean 
McCro«ldan  from  Pittsburgh.  Jim  Kyte  from  New 
York.  From  the  “home  office"’  Clyde  Hutchinson 
and  a  consignment  of  “executives."’ 

Naturally  we’re  proud  of  our  Soabar  price  marking 
equipment.  And  this  year,  possibly  more  than  ever, 
we  feel  you  will  he  interested  in  our  story  of  better, 
faster  marking,  at  lower  costs.  So,  won't  you  come  to 
Booths  45  and  46  and  fire  some  questions  at  us? 
A  hearty  welcome  awaits  you. 

And  we  mean  it! 


i 


If  you’re  not  coming  to  the  convention  ask  your 
questions  by  mail.  Catalog  and  price  list  on  request. 


> 


SOABAR  CO. 


5815  Erdrick  Street,  Frankford 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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5.  Increasing  the  number  of  articles  not  marked 

6.  Controlling  prior  stock  in  reserve  stockroom 

7.  By  utilizing  salvage  material  found  in  cases 

8.  Increasing  the  pre-marking  of  merchandise  by 
vendors 

Discussion  by  attending  members  of  the  important 
problems  scheduled  for  this  round  table  conference 
will  suggest  savings  to  be  made  in  the  operation  of 
their  departments. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  2 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  pertinent  problems  in 
delivery  operation.  Each  problem  limited  to  a  five 
minute  presentation  by  a  leader  followed  by  fifteen 
minutes  of  discussion. 

CaU  to  OnUr  .  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  R.  F.  Gamble,  Vice-President,  In  Charge 
of  Operations,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Can  the  Unit  System  of  Delivery  Save  Money? 

HENRY  FALLERIUS,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Where  is  the  Economy  in  the  Use  of  Belts  and  Con¬ 
veyors  in  the  Delivery  Department? 

TOM  BARKER,  Consulting  Engineer,  United  Parcel 
Service.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Means  Shall  We  Take  to  Protect  the  Driver’s 
Load  and  Collection? 

CHARLES  E.  LEWIS,  Director  of  Delivery,  Saks 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  Shall  We  Record  C.O.D.  Transactions  for  Ready 
Reference  and  Audit? 

J.  A.  McDermott,  Delivery  Superintendent, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  3 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

With  Emphasis  on  Merchandising 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Presiding  Officer,  D.  F.  KELLY,  President,  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Chairman,  NEIL  PETREE,  President,  James  Mc¬ 
Creery  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Chairman, 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 

The  Merchants’  Outlook  8:20  P.M. 

PERCY  S.  STRAUS,  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  N.  Y. 

How  Can  We  Improve  Our  Buying 

in  1932  ?  8:40  P.M. 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Financial  Outlook  for  1932  9:10  P.M. 

ALEXANDER  D.  NOYES,  Financial  Editor,  The 

New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

What  Are  We  Doing  About  the  Things 

We  Know?  9:35  P.M. 

R.  C.  KRAMER,  Associate  Director,  Amos  Parrish 
&  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

With  Emphasis  on  Control  Problems 

The.me:  Safeguarding  Profits 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman.  ARCHIBALD  MacLElSH,  Carson  Pirie 

Scott  &  Co..  Chicag'o,  Ill.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Better  and  More  Economical  Operation 
Through  Group  Action  10:00  AAf. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chandler  &  Company,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass.,  Representing  the  Boston  Controllers’ 
Group. 

Safeguarding  profits  through  limitation  of  service, 
uniformitv  of  credit  policies  and  other  cooperative 
effort. 

Department  Stores  and  the  Price  Level 

— The  Last  Ten  Years  and  the  Next 

Five  10:30  AJM. 

Professor  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  profits,  assuming 

a.  a  further  decline  in  prices 

b.  prices  stabilized  at  present  levels 

c.  rising  prices? 

Discussion. 

The  Needs  and  Desires  of  the  Consumer 

and  Their  Influence  on  Profit  11:00  A.M. 

WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stressing  the  consumers’  place  in  the  complex  mech¬ 
anism  of  retailing. 

Making  Those  Profitless  Departments 

Pay  Their  Way  11:30  A.M. 

S.  EINSTEIN,  Controller,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Do  these  departments  reflect  only  local  conditions  or 
defects  of  the  whole  store?  Will  the  development  of 
the  proprietary  attitude  in  department  managers  help 
profits  and  minimize  losses? 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

'The.me:  Dramatizing  Our  Merchandise 
Presentation. 

Advertising  in  1932,  in  order  to  be  effective  must  go 
farther  than  price  emphasis.  The  success  of  every 
advertisement  must  not  depend  alone  on  the  featured 
price.  Therefore,  along  with  hard-hitting  promotional 
efforts,  business  producing  and  convincing  ideas  must 
be  conceived.  Every  major  merchandise  presentation 
must  be  dramatized,  using  every  ounce  of  promo¬ 
tional  brains  existing  in  the  store. 

Cull  to  Order  9:29  A.M. 

Addres*  by  Chairman 

PAUL  E.  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dramatizing  a  Fazhion  Show  9:39  A.M. 

KATHERINE  CASEY,  Katherine  Casey  Fashion 
Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Allcraft  Corrugated  boxes  weigh  less  than  three  pounds^A  fibre  box 
of  the  same  size,  though  of  less  strength,  weighs  nearly  five  pounds — You 
save  express  or  parcels  post  charges  on  every  shipment  made  in  an  All¬ 
craft  Corrugated  box. 

These  Allcraft  containers  cost  your  vendor  no  more  than  the  old  style 
fibre  box. 

Typical  Savings  ( on  box  illustrated ) 


Zone 

Fibre 

Box 

Allcraft 

Box 

Savings 

Zone 

Fibre 

Box 

Allcraft 

Box 

Savingi 

8 

61 

37^ 

24^ 

4 

244 

164 

S4 

7 

52^ 

20^ 

3 

164 

124 

44 

6 

42(J 

264 

16^ 

2 

114 

94 

24 

5 

33^ 

214 

12<S 

1 

114 

94 

24 

Similar  savings  may  be  made  on  other  sizes.  In  these  days  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  these  savings  are  "" 

NOTICE  substantial. 

hy  Exiran  w  NtmI  Pnt  y«  m  tiw  We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  gummed  j  XUU  yp 

ALLCIAFT  COIIIIATED  lOX  stickers  as  illustrated  to  attach  to  your  | 

'  ****Tr iniM  I m*~*uI^***'  orders.  Specify  that  Allcraft  Corrugated  i  KRAFT 

I  AUCUFT  COIUUTEO  COtF.  Boxes  he  used  hy  your  vendors  when  j 

SOT  wmi  33r«  St.  itawYertici^  shipping  merchandise  to  you.  Send  for  | 

•  your  supply  of  stickers  today.  ■  ■■ 


ALLCRAFT  CORRUGATED  CORP. 

CHAS.  A  FOX,  President 

507  West  33rd  Street  New  York  Citv 
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Dramatizing  Interior  and  Window 

Display  9: 50  A.M. 

EMILE  SCHMIDT,  Display  Manager,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  President,  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Display  Men. 

Dramatizing  a  Store- Wide 

Promotion  10:10  A.M. 

DOROTHY  E.  SWENSON,  Advertising  Manager, 
Ahrahani  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dramatizing  a  Departmental 

Promotion  10:30  A.M. 

ESTELLE  HAMBURGER,  Advertising  Manager, 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dramatizing  the  Store  10:50  A.M. 

LOIS  BLACK  HUNTER.  Vice-President,  L.  S.  Don¬ 

aldson  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dramatizing  Our  Radio 

Presentation  11:10  A.M. 

I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN,  Director  of  Publicity,  Lord 

&  Taylor,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  BEB.  4 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Parlor  I 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  RUTH  FAGUNDUS,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel,  Hochschild.  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  50th  Anniversary .  Political 

Campaign  10:05  A.M. 

HELEN  BERGSTRESSER,  Director  of  Training, 
R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  sales  contest,  that  periodic  stimulus  injected  into 
the  salesperson’s  job,  is  of  never  failing  interest. 
The  R.  H.  Muir  Co.,  which  put  on  a  very  successful 
contest  in  the  form  of  a  political  campaign  quite  re¬ 
cently,  will  tell  its  experience. 

Selling  Methods  in  Men’s  Wear  As 

Seen  hy  a  Consumer  10:30  A.M. 

DR.  EDMUND  P.  LEARNED,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marketing,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  apparel  sold  in 
stores  is  for  women’s  use,  selling  methods  in  men’s 
wear  have  not  had  so  much  attention  focused  upon 
them.  The  experience  of  a  consumer  will  cast  some 
highlights  on  salesmanship  in  connection  with  men’s 
wear,  which  will  be  most  suggestive. 

The  Error  Interview  At  An  Aid 

to  Morale  10:55  A.M. 

LAURA  V.  H.ARTER.  Director  of  Education  and 
Training  Bloomingdale’s  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  conversation  on  errors  may  be  constructive  or 
destructive.  Mrs.  Harter  believes  that  such  an  inter¬ 
view  may  react  beneficially  both  to  the  person  who 
has  made  the  errors  and  the  store. 

How  Stores  May  Use  Retail  Selling  Students 

and  What  They  May  Expect  of  Them  11:20  A.M. 

MONETTE  TODD,  Supervisor  of  Salesmanship  and 
•Advertising,  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Are  the  public  schools,  in  the  training  that  thev  are 
giving  junior  workers,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
stores?  As  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  the  Los 
.Angeles  public  schools,  better  cooperation  and 
methods  by  which  the  programs  of  the  schools  and 
the  stores  may  coordinate  more  closely  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Demonstration — Training  the  Younger 

Employee  for  the  ^ore  11:45  A.M. 

ELIZABETH  R.  bUNHAM,  Instructor  of  Retail 
Selling,  Essex  County  Girls’  Vocational  School,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Dramatization  lends  emphasis.  Training  the  junior 
workers  for  the  store  will  be  illustrated  by  a  demon¬ 
stration. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Visit  to  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The  inspection  of  this  efficient  and  splendidly  man¬ 
aged  Department  will  be  beneficial  to  members,  as 
it  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  securing  money¬ 
saving  ideas  for  application  in  their  own  departments. 


THURSDAY  NOON,  FEB.  4 

Roof  Garden 

Supply  Managers'  Luncheon — N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
12:15  P.  M. 

Chairman,  HERMAN  G.  VONK,  Purchasing  Agent, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  and  President,  Supply 
Managers  Association,  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
of  New  York. 

Open  and  informal  discussion  on  supply  problems. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

STORE  MANAGERS’,  PERSONNEL, 
TRAFFIC  and  DELIVERY  GROUPS 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM.  President.  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  necessity  confronting  stores  for  reducing  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  needs  no  further  emphasis.  The  use  of 
the  part-time  employee,  reduction  in  transportation 
costs,  and  consolidated  delivery  are  some  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  making  direct  economies  in  store 
operating  expense. 

How  One  Store  Reduced  Its 

Transportation  Costs  2:10  P.M. 

(iEORGE  P.  GABLE,  Vice-President,  The  William 
F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Where  the  Part-Time  Worker 

Effects  Economy  2:30  P.M. 

BESS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President.  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Cash  and  Carry’’  for  the 

Downstairs  Store  2:55  P.M. 

ROBFiRT  LIST,  Service  Superintendent.  Downstairs 
Store,  Will.  Filene’s  Sons-  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eliminating  Wasteful  Competition 

Through  Consolidated  Delivery  3:20  P.M. 

H.  W.  GARTON,  General  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Adjusting  Store  Expense  to  Meet  1932 

Conditions  3:45  P.M. 

NF2IL  PETREE,  President,  James  McCreery  and 
Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 

A  NEW  LINE  OF  CHEVROLET  SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCKS 


NEW  CHASSIS  •  NEW  BODIES 
NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


New  in  chassis — new  in  bodies — new  in 
every  vital  part  that  has  to  do  with 
economical,  efficient  hauling — yet  selling  at  prices 
even  lower  than  the  extremely  low  prices  of  last 
year.  That,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  new  line  of 
six-cylinder  trucks  which  Chevrolet  now  presents  to 
American  business  and  industry.  These  trucks  are 
available  as  complete  units— in  three  wheelbase  lengths 
— J^-ton  and  1  J^-ton  capacities  and  28  different  body 
types.  The  price  reductions  range  from  $10  to  as  high 
as  $65  and  make  Chevrolet’s  first -cost  one  of  the  lowest 
in.  the  market.  Along  with  many  important  new  fea¬ 


tures  and  betterments,  they  make  the  Chevrolet  truck, 
more  than  ever,  the  one  to  buy  for  lowest  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  Outstanding  features  of  the  new  six- 
cylinder  Chevrolet  truck:  A  new  line  of  Chevrolet- 
built  bodies.  Larger  bulk  capacity.  New,  roomier,  more 
comfortable  cabs.  A  wide  variety  of  optional  colors. 
A  new  truck-type  six-cylinder  engine,  assuring  match¬ 
less  economy.  A  new,  heavier  frame.  New,  stronger, 
truck-type  springs.  A  new,  sturdier,  smoother-operating 
truck-type  clutch.  On  the  l^-ton  truck,  a  new, 
heavier,  more  efficient  4-speed  transmission.  For  the 
light  delivery  models,  the  Syncro-Mesh  transmission. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors 


CHASSIS  PRICED 
AS  LOW  AS 

^355 


Vi- TON  MODELS 
WITH  BODIES  PRICED 
AS  LOW  AS 

^440 


l>/i-TON  MODELS 
WITH  BODIES  PRICED 
AS  LOW  AS 

^670 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint, 
Mich.  Special  equipment 
extra.  Low  delivered  prices 
and  easy  Q.  M.  A.  C.  terms 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Parlor  / 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

Planning  for  Profit  in  1932  2:05  P.M. 

ALFRED  HENRY,  Controller,  Martin’s,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  and  Chairman,  Metropolitan  Controllers’ 
Association. 

Can  rent  be  reduced?  Should  other  departments  be 
added?  Should  service  be  curtailed? 

Discussion. 

Problems  Credit  Men  Will  Have  to 

Face  in  1932  2:45  P.M. 

A.  B.  BUCKERIDGE,  Executive  Manager,  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc. 

Will  collections  be  slower?  What  will  be  the  effect 
on  profits  of  and  extension  of  the  deferred  payment 
plan  ? 

Discussion. 

Factors  Favorable  and  Unfavorable  to 
Department  Store  Development  3:45  P.M. 

V.  A.  HOWER,  Goldman  Sachs  Trading  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Over  expansion,  meager  profits,  varying  types  of  com¬ 
petition  and  factors  that  may  counter-balance  them. 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

Ready-to-Wear  Divisional  Meeting 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  ALBERT  M.  POST,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  is  an  informal  group  conference  on  the  problems 
of  ready-to-wear  merchandising,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  following  subjects : 

Haven’t  Pre-Season  Promotions  Been  An  Unprofit¬ 
able  Experiment? 

What  can  retailers  do  to  adjust  their  promotions  to 
customer  normal  buying  seasons? 

To  What  Extent  Are  Lower  Price  Levels  the  Result 
of  Our  Merchandising  Practices? 

How  can  we  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  higher  priced 
dresses  when  they  can  be  copied  so  quickly  at  lower 
prices?  What  can  the  retailer  do  to  protect  his  sales 
volume  in  better  dresses? 


THXJRSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

Piece  Goods  and  Domestics  Divisional  Meeting 

Salle  Moderne 


This  is  an  informal  group  conference  on  the  current 
merchandising  problenls;  in  piece  goods  and  domestics. 

Piece  Goods  Luncheon  12:30  P.M. 

Problems  of  1932  in  Piece  Goods  That  Lend  Them¬ 
selves  for  Solution  Through  Cooperative  Efforts  of 
Manufacturer  and  Retailer. 

Merchandising  Piece  Goods  As  a  Fashion  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Piece  Goods  Problems. 

Domestics  Meeting  3:00  P.M. 

Domestics  include  the  Blanket,  Linen,  Towel,  and 
Sheet  and  Pillow  Case  Departments. 

Problems  of  1932  in  Domestics  That  Lend  Them¬ 
selves  for  Solution  Through  Cooperative  Efforts  of 
Manufacturer  and  Retsuler. 

A  manufacturer’s  point  of  view. 

A  retailer’s  point  of  view. 

The  New  Year  in  Linens  and  Domestics. 

Observations  by  one  who  is  on  the  side  lines  watching 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Domestics  Problems. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  4 

THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 
Toastmaster — President  D.  F.  Kelly 

Reception  6:45  P.M. 

Invocation.  7:00  P.M. 

DR.  WILLIAM  TORRENCE  STUCHELL,  Pastor. 
Claremont  Presbyterian  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner’’. 

Led  by  Albert  G.  Janpolski. 

Banquet 'Service  7:05  P.M. 

Vocal  Selections  8:30  P.M. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers  8:40  P.M. 

Vocal  Selections  8:50  P.M. 

Address  9:00  P.M. 

STRICKLAND  GILLILAN. 

Prince  of  Optimists.  Despite  business  conditions,  a 
laugh  a  minute  is  guaranteed. 

Vocsd  Sdections  9:20  P.M. 

Address  9:30  P.M. 

J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS,  United  States  Senator  from 

Illinois.  Lawyer — Soldier — Author — Legislator.  For 
years  Senator  Lewis  has  devoted  himself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  His  views  on  international  and 
national  problems  are  based  on  keen  study  and  inti¬ 
mate  observation  of  the  affairs  of  State. 


Chairman,  BENJ.  M.  WEISS,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vocal  Selections 
Dancing 


10:00  P.M. 
10:30  to  1:00  P.M. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

(jcneral  Session — Southeast  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

C^hairman,  GENEVIEVE  GORDON,  Director  of 
Training,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group. 

Salesmanship— Of  Sorts  10:05  A.M. 

WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT,  Editor,  Retail  Ledger, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Better  Selling  is  now  the  war  cry  of  retailing.  Mr. 
Taft  will  present  a  picture  of  salesmanship  as  carried 
on  in  stores  today,  with  constructive  suggestions  for 
more  effective  activity.. 

An  Inventory  of  Training  10:35  A.M. 

ISABELLA  BRANDOW,  Director  of  Executive 
Training,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

All  retailing  activities  have  undergone  evolutionary 
changes.  Training  today  differs  from  training  yester¬ 
day.  Mrs.  Brandow,  from  her  long  experience,  will 
take  an  inventory  of  training,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  major  trends  and  the  contribution  which  training 
has  made  to  the  development  of  stores. 

Responsibility  of  the  Management  for 

Personnel  11:05  A.M. 

MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President.  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  recognized  that  better  selling  is  not  the  business 
of  the  training  department  alone.  It  is  a  responsibility 


of  the  management  which,  through  executive  coopera¬ 
tion  and  planning,  may  aid  in  developing  better  sales 
service. 

A  Review  of  the  Convention  from  a  News¬ 
paperman’s  Point  of  View  11:35  A.M. 

ALEXANDER  KAYLIN,  Associate  Editor,  Retail¬ 
ing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRIDAY  NOON,  FEB.  5 

Luncheon  and  Fashion  Trend  Presentation  . 
Auspices  of  the  Fashion  Committee 
National  Retail  Dry  Gk>od8  Association 

Grand  Ballroom 

Luncheon — Musical  Program  12:15  P.M. 

Fashion  Trend  Presentation  —  A  Brief 
Review  of  What  Your  Customers  Will 
Ask  For  1:30  P.M. 

The  plan  in  presenting  volume  fashions  which  proved 
■SO  successful  last  year  will  again  be  used  this  year 
and  those  attending  the  Presentation  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  see,  and  have  explained  to  them, 
the  important  fashions  upon  which  they  can  base 
volume  business  for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Adjournment  2:30  P.M. 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


FIRST  A  VISITOrV 
THEN  A  FRIEND  ^ 
AND  BOOSTER  / 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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Wm  Filene's  Sons  Compaity 

'XWiiniJlon.  Sumner  liawie>  FrenUm  Screea 

Boston 
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TEST  YOUR 
MERCHANDISE 
ON  NORMAL 
UP-TO-DATE 
MODEL  FORMS 
WHICH  BEAR  SIZE 
POSTURE  AND 
GRACE. 


J.  R.  BAUUAN  NOnULL  UOEEL  FOnt  CO.  INC. 
134  WIST  2&rH  STREET 
NEW  YORE,  N.  Y. 


RETURN 


DORINC  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS,  WE  RAVE  HAD  SUCH 
FAVORABLE  EXPERIENCE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ISE 
EXAMINATION  OF  OUR  OAItlENTS  WIITI  BAUMAN  NOWAL 
HOEEL  FORMS  THAT  WE  ARE  ONLY  TOO  PLEASED  TO 
TESTIFY  TO  IHE  GOOD  RESULTS  ACHIEVED. 


garmentAdel  F 

THAT  DONcIlOF  Y 


THE  FITTING  QUALITIES  OF  GARMENTS  HAVE  BEEN 
IMPROVED  THROUC^  CORRECT  SIZING  AND  TBB  CO* 
OPERATIVE  EFFORT  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


FIT  PROPE 


ALTERATIONS,  CREDITS  AND  MAREDOVNS  HAVE  BEEN 
FAVORABLY  AFFECTED  BY  WORE  DONE  ALONG  THESE 
LINES. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


ING 
Y  BE  A 


SATISFY  YO; 


INO  PC 


WE  HAVE  AIBAYS  FOUND  THE  BAUMAN  COMPANY  VERY 
CO-ORRATIVE. 


CUSTOME' 


0)  AR 


WIIH  KIND  REGARDS 


YOURS  VERY  TRULY 


AM  FIIENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 


HERCHAND  ISE  HANACSR I 


They  Tell  the  Story  of  Ho^ 
Fitting  Prohlems  an 


Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Hutzler  Bros.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Sc<« 
&  Co.,  Marshall  Field  Co.,  Mandel  Bros.,  Bullock’s,  Lord  &  Taylor,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  R.  E 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  scores  of  other  stores,  have  found  the  right  way  to  solve  their  fitting  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  installed  complete  ranges  of  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Up-To-Date  Model  Forms  and 
Sizes,  on  which  they  test  all  garments  as  received.  Unless  every  garment  fits  these  forms,  its 
returned  to  the  manufacturer  without  ever  having  lieen  placed  in  sttick. 


sr.iirai 

EiMO 


The  fact  that  only  perfect-fitting  garments  ever  reach  the  selling  floors  means  a  clientele  of  onlj 
satisfied  customers. 


Only  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  will  serve  your  purpose.  They  are  the  only  forms 
moulded  on  the  human  body.  They  are  the  only  forms  that  actually  reproduce  the  correct  ]X)Stuii] 
of  the  body  of  to-day. 


We  do  not  job.  All  our  Model  Forms  are 
manufactured  on  our  premises  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman. 


J.  R.  BAUMAN  NOR 

Manufacturers  of  Higl 

134-40  WEST  26th  STREET 


A 
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uy  ers — Read  These  Two  Letters 


EP  MIS- 
ENTATION 
DDEL  FORMS 
TOF  YOUR 
ING  DEPT. 
T  BEAR  NO 
NO  POSTURE 
VD  ARE  A 
ENACE  TO 
H  BUSINESS. 


SOflr  '>)4>t*UU!' 


JANUARY  19tb  1032. 


HR.  J.R.  BAUUAN 

J.R.  BAHIAN  NCBUAL  MODEL  PSH  INC, 

134-140  WEST  26TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

DEAR  HR.  BADUAN: 

WE  ARE  WRITINO  TO  EXPRESS  TO  TOO  ONCE  AOAIN 
OUR  DEEP  APPRECIATION  FOR  YOUR  SPLOiDID  SERVICE  TO  US 
IN  INSURING  PERFECTION  OF  FIT  TO  OUR  MERCHANDISE.  AS 
YOU  KNOW  THROUOTOUT  OUR  LONG  CAREER,  WE  HAVE  STEADFAST¬ 
LY  OBSERVED  THE  HIGHEST  STANDARDS  IN  FASHION,  IN  FIT 
AND  IN  WORKMANSHIP. 

YOUR  NORMAL  MODEL  FORMS  HATE  BEEN  OT  INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  US  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WELL  FITTING  GAR¬ 
MENTS.  WE  USE  THESE  FORMS  IN  ALL  OUR  DEPARTHDITS,  DESICBi- 
ING,  manufacturing,  FITTING  AND  EXAMINING. 

OUR  1932  NORMAL  MODEL  FORMS  ARE  WITHOUT  A  DOUBT 
A  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION  OF  FIT  AND  ACCURATE  SIZES.OF 
THE  POSTURE  OF  THE  NORMAL  BODY  OF  TO-DAY.  WE  HKHILY  RECOM¬ 
MEND  YOUR  NWHAL  MODEL  FORMS  TO  EVERY  CREATOR  AND  PRODUCER 
DESIROUS  OF  MAINTAINING  EXIMPLARY  STANDARDS  IN  THE  CUT  AND 
FIT  OF  HIS  PRODUCT. 


A  HUMAN  BODY 
OF  1900  MEASURES 
THE  SAME  AS  OF 
1932— POSTURE 
OF  TODAY  IS 
THE  IMPORTANT 
THING! 


VSIY  SINCERELY  YOURS, 


u.  Also,  Can  Solve  Your 
i  Alteration  Costs 

he  fact  that  many  manufacturers — (in  order  to  save  a  few  cents  on  the  cost  of  their  model 
>nns)  use  inferior  makes,  is  responsible  for  many  of  your  fitting  problems.  A  form  may  have  the 
lied  ‘standard  measurements’  but  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  has  the  correct  pos- 
of  to-day  as  well  as  measurements  of  to-day. 

lanufacturcrs  who  have  their  own  factories  on  their  own  premises  and  cut  and  make  their  own 
■ments  usually  turn  out  a  well  fitting  garment  which  is  the  means  of  reducing  alteration  costs, 
is  does  not  apply  to  measurements  but  the  posture  of  the  body  of  to-day  which  is  very  important 
I  the  fitting  of  a  garment. 

cmember:  This  system  of  solving  fitting  problems  is  a  proven  success.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 

•  IS  not  based  on  mere  theory.  It  is  based  on  real  facts.  It  has  solved  this  most  important  prob- 
m  for  many  of  America’s  most  prominent  stores.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
ir.  J.  R.  Bauman  will  l)e  glad  to  give  you  his  personal  assistance. 

DEL  FORM,  Inc. 

■Due  Model  Form,  Telephone:  CHel^a  3-7521  I.  J.  R.  Boumou,  do  not  employ  any 

NEW  YORK  designers,  cutters,  fitters,  sculptors 

or  artists. 
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Retailing  in  1932  .. 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


When  Stocks  Are  At  Par 

Budget  stocks  in  1932  on  physical  measurements, 
rather  than  in  dollars,  even  though  it  is  much  harder 
to  do,  and  requires  real  merchandising  ability.  Stocks 
are  high  only  when  they  contain  more  of  any  item  than 
can  be  sold  promptly  at  current  price  levels.  They  are 
low  if  they  are  short  of  merchandise  in  current  demand. 
More  business  is  lost  by  that  kind  of  low  stocks  than 
can  be  gained  by  all  the  sensational  price  promotions 
you  can  jam  into  the  daily  ads. 

Get  your  nose  out  of  the  book  figures  this  year  and 
into  the  physical  stocks.  Close,  frequent,  personal  in- 
sjjections,  lists  of  essential  or  “must”  items  in  all  de¬ 
partments  to  be  checked  weekly,  and  quick,  simple, 
home-made  methods  of  unit  stock  control  are  essential 
to  prevent  loss  of  sales  on  the  one  hand  and  disheart¬ 
ening  markdowns  on  the  other. 

Sell  the  Store’s  Personality 

Intelligent  selling  is  in  demand  today,  and  pays  large 
dividends.  Take  advantage  of  the  present  emplojmient 
situation,  not  to  hire  a  lot  of  cheap  sales  people,  but 
to  replace  the  arrogant,  the  lazy,  the  stupid  and  the 
haughty  with  hutnan  beings — ordinary,  likeable,  alert 
folks  from  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  buy  goods — plain 
presentable  folks  who  value  their  jobs,  who  know  their 
stocks  and  know  what  it  is  all  about — folks  who  don’t 
know  what  “modom”  means,  but  know  how  to  say 
“Yes,  ma’am”  and  “No.  sir”  and  who  are  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  Make  your  store  the  most 
homey  and  good-natured  in  town,  and  your  floor  will 
soon  need  repairing.  There  is  no  finer  sight  in  a  store 
today  than  to  see  them  repairing  the  worn  spots  in  the 
main  aisle. 

One  of  the  problems  of  1932  will  be  that  of  keeping 
track  of  current  developments  in  other  similar  stores, 
for  conditions  are  going  to  be  changfing  rapidly 
throughout  the  year.  Normally,  a  retailer  measures 
his  progress  monthly  in  terms  of  his  own  record  in 
previous  years.  In  1932  he  will  want  to  measure  his 
progp'ess  in  terms  of  what  other  similar  retailers  are 
accomplishing.  There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this ; 
first,  by  closer  reading  of  the  trade  papers,  and  the 
business  pages  of  leading  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
York  Times;  second,  by  more  active  participation 
in  the  activities  of  his  trade  association,  especially  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  national  conventions  (and  all  trade 


association  conventions  are  being  more  heavily  attended 
lately  than  ever  before,  and  by  higher  executives); 
and  third,  by  membership  in  a  voluntary  research  group 
of  non-competing  stores  of  his  own  kind  and  size,  in 
the  same  general  section  of  the  country.  The  demand 
for  voluntary  research  groups  is  growing,  due  directly 
to  this  need  for  a  broader  base  of  current  knowledge, 
a  broader  basis  of  comparison  than  a  store’s  own  past 
performance.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  there  is  no 
adequate  provision  for  organizing  and  conducting  such 
groups  throughout  the  country,  for  the  demand  for 
them  in  1932  and  1933  is  going  to  be  pronounced. 

What  of  the  Early  Future?  , 

Lastly,  a  serious  problem  is  to  know  what  to  do  | 
about  modernizing  or  rebuilding  the  store,  putting  up 
a  new  plant  or  service  building,  renewing  leases  about 
to  expire.  Go  ahead  with  such  projects,  and  take  full 
advantage  of  present  favorable  conditions.  I  have  been 
asked  twenty  times  in  the  last  six  weeks  about  the 
suburban  branch  movement,  whether  downtown  loca¬ 
tions  are  due  to  become  less  valuable  over  the  years, 
whether  some  big  and  fundamental  changes  in  retailing 
methods  are  in  sight. 

My  answer  is  that  a  good  downtown  location  at  a 
fair  rent  or  rental  cost  is  worth  holding  and  developing; 
that  suburban  branch  systems  in  their  present  stage  of 
development  are  for  well-established  big  stores  in  big 
cities,  such  as  Bullock’s  in  Los  Angeles,  Marshall  Field 
and  The  Fair  in  Chicago,  Best’s  and  Altman’s  in  New 
York,  and  they  are  successful  if  well  located  and  well 
managed  and  they  can  be  operated  at  8  to  10  points  less 
than  the  parent  store’s  operating  expenses,  but  need 
not  enter  into  consideration  in  renewing  a  downtown 
lease  for  ten  years  to  come;  and  that  the  fundamental 
changes  of  the  future  hinge  largely  upon  the  problem  of 
maximum  accessibility. 

Both  geographic  expansion,  in  the  form  of  branches 
and  chains,  emd  commodity  expansion,  in  the  form  of 
more  and  more  added  lines  of  related  merchandise,  are 
the  practical  forms  which  these  changes  will  take,  but 
both  are  sure  to  be  gradual  evolutions  rather  than 
revolutions.  Let  us  stop  worrying  about  them  in  1932, 
and  get  down  to  the  business  of  operating  a  store  at  a 
profit  on  1932  price  levels,  without  undermining  our 
valuable  cornerstone  of  customer  confidence — good¬ 
will — in  the  process. 


Now  Available  for  Your  Library 

THE  1931  BOUND  VOLUME 

of 
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THE  CREDIT  xMAN- 

“Cretlit  Department  Salesmanship,”  by  John  T.  Bartlett  and 
Charles  M.  Reed,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
City.  Brice  $3.50. 

‘•To  a  credit  bureau  manager  came  a  merchant  need¬ 
ing  a  new  credit  man.  ‘An  ordinary  man  won’t  do,’ 
he  stipulated.  ‘The  man  we  employ  must  be  able  to 
build  .sales  for  us.  We’ll  pay  a  top  salary.’ 

“Five  candidates  were  interviewed.  The  choice  nar¬ 
rowed  to  two.  The  winning  candidate  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  record  as  a  sales-producer.  Active  in 
one  of  the  city’s  large  churches,  member  of  several 
orders,  he  had  an  extensive  personal  following.  He 
had  cultivated  an  amiable,  pleasing  manner  for  years.” 

This  incident  typifies  the  modern  attitude  of  man¬ 
agement  toward  the  credit  man  and  his  department. 

Salesmanship  is  as  important  and  indispensable  in 
cre<lit  relations  as  in  merchandise  sales.  The  virtual 
jxisition  of  outstanding  credit  men  in  hundreds  of 
stores  is  that  of  supersalesman. 

new  type  of  credit  man,  and  a  new  ideal  of  credit 
management  have  become  dominant.  This  nudern 
credit  man  should  have  the  psychological  skill  of  any 


SUPERSALESMAN 

man  in  sales.  He  should  know  how  to  handle  in  a 
salesmanship  way  the  situations,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  arising  from  credit  selling.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  should  regard  credit  as  primarily  a  device  to  build 
sales. 

‘‘Credit  Department  Salesmanship”  treats  very  defi¬ 
nitely  and  concretely  of  credit  salesmanship  funda¬ 
mentals  and  the  technique  necessary  in  interviews,  con¬ 
ferences  and  adjustments.  It  gives  suggestions  for 
collection  salesmanship  both  as  effected  by  |>ersonal 
contact  and  letters.  Methods  of  cooperation  between  the 
credit  and  sales  departments  are  pointed  out. 

This  book  ])resents  a  complete,  well  drawn  picture 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  credit  department  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  promoting  sales  and  offers  many  valuable 
suggestions.  It  is  written  in  an  especially  simple  and 
concrete  manner. 

.Ml  necessary  theory,  interestingly  presented,  and  an 
elaixtration  of  practice,  showing  hundreds  of  successful 
idans  and  methods,  characterize  this  book.  It  is  a 
si>lendid  guide  to  customer  control  and  modern  credit 
sales  i)romotion. 

M.  C.  C. 


Upon  your  visit  to  New  York  for  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention 

You  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
the  exceptional  facilities  of  the 

HOTEL 

Goverkor  Clihtom 

one  of  New  York*s  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Serridor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 
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THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

3l5^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  ac  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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The  Bulletin 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  1932  OUTLOOK 
AND 

INDICATIONS  OF  HOW  PLANS  ARE  BEING  FORMULATED 


In  general,  the  piece  goods  sections,  hosiery,  furs  and 
women’s  coats  and  dresses  showed  sales  declines,  while 
toilet  goods,  sjxtrtswear,  gloves,  corsets  and  brassieres 
were  tavored  by  sales  increases. 

Most  of  the  stores  report  that  they  are  planning 
operations  for  the  next  few  months  on  a  smaller  vol* 
unie  basis,  looking  to  no  improvement  in  sales  until 
the  fall  at  the  earliest,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  equal¬ 
ling  the  sale  of  fall  1931. 

This  shows  a  marked  change  in  spirit  from  the  more 
optimistic  planning  reported  a  year  ago,  when  a  large 
percentage  of  stores  looked  to  improvement  in  the 
spring  of  1931  and  a  vast  majority  felt  that  the  fall  of 
1931  would  show  a  definite  upward  trend  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

From  Federal  Reserve  District  No.  1 — Boston : 

Store  A 

“We  are  expecting  a  possible  slight  drop  in  volume 
in  1932  over  1931.  We  are  planning  1932  not  so  much 
from  a  standpoint  of  dollar  volume  but  for  a  l)etter 
markup.  All  of  our  departments  are  aiming  at  a  higher 
gross  margin.” 

Store  B 

“We  propose  to  decrease  our  stock  and  increase  our 
turnover  in  preparation  for  further  depression.  Also 
we  shall  cut  expenses  where  possible.  If  our  precaur 
tions  prove  unnecessary,  we  are  still  playing  safe.” 

Store  C 

“We  are  making  our  plans  on  the  basis  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  buy  if  the  merchant  offers  merchandise  that 
the  consumer  wants.” 

From  Federal  Reserve  District  No.  2 — New  York: 
Store  A 

“Our  estimation  in  1932  is  that  dollar  volume  will  be 
below  1931,  particularly  during  the  earlier  part.  Stocks 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum  and  every  expense  item 
studied  over  and  over  to  insure  maximum  reduction.” 

Store  B 

“Base  Expense  Budgets  on  10%  decrease  in  sales  for 
first  six  months.  Merchandise  plans  can  l)e  based  on 
1931  volume,  provided  open-to-buy  is  constantly  re¬ 
vised.” 

Store  C 

“We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  improvement 
in  1932  over  1931.  Stocks  should  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
level  consistent  with  proper  merchandising.  Operations 
should  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  of  curtailing 
expenses  in  every  possible  way.” 

Store  D 

“The  outlook  for  1932  is  not  encouraging.  Plans 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  should  be  based 
on  decreases  in  sales  of  10  to  15%.  The  second  six 
months  probably  will  not  result  in  as  large  a  percentage 


of  decrease  as  basic  commodities  seem  to  have  reached 
lK)ttom  prices  in  1931.” 

From  Federal  Reserve  District  No.  3 — Philadelphia: 
Store  A 

“For  the  first  six  months  we  are  jdanning  to  still 
bring  down  our  expenses,  and  to  stress  departmental 
promotions  of  wanted  merchandise.” 

Store  B 

“Merchants  must  review  their  past  experience  and 
plan  conservatively  their  merchandising  and  expense 
ljudgets.  No  set  percentage  can  be  used  for  two  stores 
— each  has  its  own  internal  problems.  The  cost  of  dis 
tribution  must  be  lowered  to  meet  smaller  volume.  The 
biggest  opportunity  for  improvement  in  1932  will  l)e  in 
controlling  markdowns  and  to  have  completely  balanced 
stocks. 

From  Federal  Reserz'e  District  No.  A — Cleveland : 
Store  A 

“We  are  planning  a  decrease  of  12%  for  our  spring 
volume.  Although  we  are  not  pessimistic  as  to  the 
outlook,  our  policy  shall  be  one  of  caution  and  certainly 
of  rigid  stock  control.” 

Store  B 

“We  believe  that  the  future  outlook  on  business  is 
rather  hazy,  although  the  turning  point  must  be  near 
at  hand.  Planning  for  future  business  must  be  done 
not  too  far  ahead,  say  about  two  months.” 

From  Federal  Resen>e  District  No.  5 — Richmond: 
Store  A 

“The  spring  months  of  1932  will  not  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  general  for  retail  stores,  but  the  fall 
should  reflect  a  noticeable  improvement  for  the  most 
of  them.  Collections  should  be  slightly  better  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1932  than  in  1931.  Low  price  lines 
will  continue  to  be  in  demand  and  retailers  will  he 
naturally  cautious  in  their  advance  purchases.  es])ec 
ially  in  the  non-staple  items.  We  all  can  rest  assured 
that  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over,  and  that  a 
gradual  improvement  will  begin  to  be  noticed,  which 
will  be  more  prevalent  after  certain  necessary  adjust 
ments  have  been  made  which  have  so  far  ‘been  han 
ing  fire’.” 

Store  B 

“We  are  planning  for  1932  on  the  same  basis  as 
1931  volume.  Our  attention  is  centered  largely  on 
keeping  everything  in  the  most  liquid  shape  possible 
with  volume  and  profits  as  distinctly  secondary  con- 
swlerations.” 

From  Federal  Reserve  District  No.  6 — Atlanta : 

“The  outlook  for  the  first  six  months  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  Our  plans  are  to  proceed  very  cautiously 
until  the  corner  is  definitelv  turned.” 
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I  from  federal  Rcseri’c  District  No.  7 — Chicago: 

Store  .1 

"Lixjk  i(»r  difficult  times  for  the  first  ninety  days  of 
J932 — iK»s>il)ly  longer.  We  are  i)lanning  increases  in 
sales  where  justified  and  l)etter  business  in  slow  depart¬ 
ments  than  we  had  in  1931,  through  more  balanced 
stocks.” 

Store  B 

"We  feel  that  the  spring  season  of  1932  will  witness 
further  contraction  in  sales  volume,  with  transactions 
showing  a  smaller  decrease  than  sales.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  sales  decline  will  be  lessened  by  fall,  1932, 
and  arc  predicating  this  thought  on  the  flattening  out 
of  commodity  prices.” 

Store  C 

"We  are  budgeting  sales  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1932  on  the  same  ratio  of  decrease  as  the  last  six 
months  of  1931.  Our  expense  budget  has  lieen  made  on 
the  same  ratio.  January  first  organization  and  payroll 
changes  will  l)e  made  that  call  for  a  large  reduction 
in  overhead.” 

Store  D 

“.\11  indications  here  i)oint  to  a  continued  decrease 
in  sales  for  1932.  In  our  opinion  business  will  run  at 
least  10%  under  1931  for  the  first  six  months.” 

Store  E 

"There  is  nothing  now  on  the  horizon  that  would 
indicate  any  action  towards  stabilization  of  prices  or 
a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  sales  volume. 
Federal  Reserve  figures  for  eleven  months  show  a 
decrease  in  sales  volume  of  16%  in  this  District,  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
result  in  1932  will  l)e  much  the  same.  We  plan  for: 

Slightly  increased  markup. 

Well  balanced  stcKks — light  to  the  extent 
where  no  sales  will  be  lost.  Buying  short  and 
often  for  reduced  markdowns  and  good  turn¬ 
over. 

Keei)ing  quality  high  and  prices  as  low’  as 
consistent  with  reasonable  costs  of  operation. 

Reducing  ex^ienses  which  are  still  too  high, 
particularly  fixed  charges  and  free  services.” 

Store  F 

“We  foresee  a  ixjssible  improvement  in  business 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  none  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  immediate  future.  Our  plans  include 
the  closest  possible  cooperation  with  converters  and 
manufacturers,  both  with  respect  to  the  size  of  orders, 
and  in  the  matter  of  placing  orders  ahead.  We  shall, 
however,  go  to  no  extremes  in  anything.  We  are  not 
in  favor  of  ‘hand-to-mouth’  buying,  but  consider  it  a 
twlish  practice:  except,  of  course,  in  the  dejmrtment 
in  which  style  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  improve  our  turnover  by  holding  down  the 
number  of  price  ranges  to  a  sensible  minimum ;  but  at 
the  same  time  having  each  price  range  sufficiently  varied 
to  appear  complete  and  attractive.” 


SAVE  THAT 
WASTED  MINUTE! 


wrap  your  books 

ia  ENVELOPES 


Every  book  that's  wrapped  by  the  clumsy  paper 
and  twine  method  adds  a  minute  to  the  sole- 
sixty  seconds  that  might  be  saved  by  using  Wolf 
Brothers  merchandise  bags  and  envelopes!  Try 
this  modern  method  of  wrapping  and  notice  the  re¬ 
duction  in  your  operating  costs. 

For  every  department  there's  a  Wolf  Brothers  mer¬ 
chandise  bag  that  will  lower  your  wrapping  expense. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

WOLF  BROt* 

Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

332  IZth.  St*9  PKiladelpkia,  Pa. 
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From  Federal  Reserve  District  No.  8 — St.  Louis : 

“We  expect  some  increases  in  business  for  1932.  It 
will  come  very  slowly  and  will  come  only  to  the  store 
that  keeps  close  to  its  customers’  real  desires.  In  more 
than  one  line,  1931  brought  us  more  unit  sales  than  did 

1930,  but  with  prices  so  low  we  could  not  make  1930 
volume.  We  cannot  believe  there  will  be  further  de¬ 
crease  in  prices  or  at  least  not  nearly  so  much  as  in 

1931,  hence  we  do  not  look  for  so  hard  a  tight  to  keep 
up  with  1931  volume.  It  is  my  observation  that  in  point 
of  time  our  locality  will  run  from  six  to  nine  months 
behind  the  East  in  any  trade  movement.  The  worst 
business  month  since  the  downward  movement  set  in 
was  Novmber,  1931.  It  brought  us  the  closing  of  the 
largest  bank  in  the  city  and  the  shutting  down  of 
nearly  every  industrial  establishment.  Against  these 
things,  we  find  our  agricultural  districts  with  the  great¬ 
est  supplies  of  food  and  feed  they  have  had  in  five 
years.  We  note  the  presence  in  our  store  of  back- 
country  people  who  have  not  been  to  town  in  three 
to  five  years.  Their  expenditures  are  small,  it  is  true 
but  l)est  of  all  is  the  feeling  that  times  are  not  quite  so 
hard,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  on  to  that 
ten  or  twenty  that  has  been  hoarded  so  long.  We  can¬ 
not  see  how  other  parts  of  the  country  will  go.  but  we 
are  sure  that  this  section  is  already  on  the  way  to  better 
business,  better  from  a  volume  standpoint  and  far 
1)etter  from  a  profit  standpoint,  as  all  ojierating  costs 
have  been  brought  in  line  with  the  lowest  possible 
business  volume  instead  of  the  highest  probable  vol¬ 
ume.” 

From  Federal  Reserz’e  District  No.  9 — Mintieapolis '. 

“The  first  six  months  of  1932  look  very  poor.  Unem- 
ployment  is  great.  We  plan  on  reducing  expenses  in 
ratio  to  decreased  sales  or  as  near  as  can  be  done. 
Merchants  should  show  more  cooperation  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  reduce  prices  too  low. 
There  is  just  so  much  business  to  l)e  done  in  the 
average  small  town  and  medium  sized  city,  and  if  a 
profit  is  made  on  merchandise  sold  the  merchants  will 
pull  through.” 

From  Federal  Resente  District  No.  10 — Kansas  City : 

“We  believe  that  the  crisis  has  been  reached,  but 
improvement  will  come  very  slowdy.  Be  sure  that  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  is  marked  to  meet  new  market  prices, 


and  buy  in  proportion  to  receipts  from  sales.  Advertise 
more  about  quality  and  value  and  less  about  special 
sales.  Profits  will  come  from  turnover  without  reduc-  j 
tions,  and  in  keeping  expenses  in  line  with  the  sales 
week  by  week.” 

From  Federal  Resen^e  District  No.  11 — Dallas: 

Store  A 

“The  outlook  for  the  spring  of  1932  is  poor,  and  we 
expect  a  decrease  of  at  least  15%  in  volume,  also  a 
small  decrease  in  transactions.  The  fall  of  1932  is 
too  far  away  to  comment  on  at  this  time.” 

Store  B  I 

“The  outlook  for  1932  still  does  not  look  very  en-  i  ! 
couraging.  We  figure  on  planning  on  about  a  7%  loss  Hi 
tor  the  first  six  months  and  hope  to  break  even  or  make 
a  small  increase  the  last  six  months.  Our  stocks  are  i  ; 
in  better  shape  and  lower  than  they  have  been  for  i 
some  time  and,  if  commodity  prices  should  remain 
fairly  firm  during  1932,  we  should  have  a  little  im-  i  ; 
provement  over  1931 ;  but  if  they  should  continue  to  j  ; 
decline  the  showing  will  not  be  very  satisfactory.  We  j 
feel  that  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  will  still  be  a  very  ! 
important  factor  and  that  scientific  merchandising  will  ! 
still  play  a  very  important  part.”  i 

From  Federal  Rescn’c  District  No.  12 — San  Francisco:  : 
Store  A 

“We  see  no  chance  for  rapid  improvement  in  1932.  | 

Our  policy  will  be  harder  personal  work,  alert  service.  ^ 
more  watchfulness  over  buying,  better  advertising,  and 
a  closer  watch  for  expense  leaks.” 

Store  B 

“Inasmuch  as  the  sales  for  December,  1931,  showed 
a  decline  of  18%,  we  cannot  see  any  hope  for  an  im-  j 

mediate  revival  of  business  anywhere  equaling  that  1 

of  1931  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  j 

March.  We  shall  make  our  purchases  accordingly,  | 

and  probably  10  to  15%  less  than  our  commitments  ' 

last  year  for  the  same  months.  Owing  to  local  con¬ 
ditions,  we  are  more  hopeful  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
si'ring  season,  as  this  is  an  agricultural  disrtict  and  the 
conditions  are  verv  favorable  for  a  good  wheat  crop. 
After  that,  we  will  play  a  game  of  watchful  waiting 
for  the  balance  of  the  vear  and  see  what  changes  and 
trends  develop  before  July  first.”  ■ 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


.Advertising  Manager  available  February  1st.  Seven  years 
with  successful  New  England  store  in  the  $7,000,000  class. 
B-8-32. 

MERCHANDISE  OR  BRANCH  STORE  MANAGER 
Seven  years  experience  with  first  class  store.  Installed  unit 
control  system — merchandised  home  furnishings.  Experienced 
— expense  control,  store  maintenance,  charge  employee  organi¬ 
zations.  Excellent  references.  B-9-32. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  EXECUTIVES 
Thorough  experience  as  store  manager  and  as  asst.  gen.  mgr. 
in  charge  of  services  and  merchandising  of  home  furnishings, 
also  in  credits  and  accounting  department;  knowledge  corpora¬ 
tion  finance.  Available  immediately,  free  to  go  anywhere. 


Salary  requirements  secondary  to  chance  to  prove  ability.  B- 
10-32. 

FOR  SALE  ; 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  street  decoration,  consisting  of  ! 

70  large  cast  figures,  ranging  from  12'  to  22J4'  in  height—  ! 

3'  to  654'  in  width,  and  have  a  depth  of  approximately 
254'  to  3'.  These  figures  are  made  in  halves  which  surround  i 
the  light  standards  and  represent  unique,  grotesque  figures, 
entirely  new  and  distinctive.  They  are  made  of  composition, 
steel  reinforced,  and  can  be  used  time  and  again.  These  figures 
stand  on  a  support  or  base  8'  high  and  5'  in  diameter.  These 
bases  are  made  of  the  same  combination  as  the  figures,  with 
reinforced  steel.  Pictures  and  specifications  given  on  request. 
They  can  be  purchased  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  cost. 
Here  is  a  proven  decoration — one  that  attracts  crowds.  B-11-32. 


J. 


Febriiary,  1932 
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Your  Cooperation  Is  Needed 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

exix,‘rittice  of  the  year  is  written  in  the  form  of  the 
1931  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Re- 
j)ort.  Help  to  write  that  history  by  contributing  the 
experience  of  your  store  and  thus  assist  in  providing 
guide  posts  for  future  operations. 

Tlie  blanks,  together  with  the  instruction  sheets,  will 
lie  mailed  within,  the  next  two  weeks.  Should  your 
store  fail  to  receive  the  forms,  notify  the  Congress. 
Please  read  the  instruction  sheet  carefully. 

The  report  on  1930  operations  was  released  to  con¬ 
tributing  stores  in  May  1931.  It  is  expected  that  the 
rejxirt  on  1931  will  be  ready  during  May  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

Orders  for  the  1930  report  at  $5.00  per  copy  were 
received  from  manufacturers,  trade  organizations  and 
non-member  stores  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Japan. 

Each  store  contributing  to  the  study  will  receive  a 
bound  copy  of  the  complete  report,  covering  the  ex- 
j)eriences  of  stores  of  all  volume  classifications.  Addi¬ 
tional  sheets  giving  the  figures  for  the  particular  classi¬ 
fication  of  each  contributor  will  be  supplied  without 
charge. 

Direct-by-Mail  Promotions 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

salesperson  reports  their  active  prospects  and  a  sales¬ 
man  makes  a  followup  call  at  the  home. 

Letters  to  charge  customers  are  another  form  of 
direct  mail  campaigns  that  has  proved  profitable.  Many 
inactive  accounts  can  be  revived  by  well  worded  letters. 
These  should,  in  many  instances,  be  signed  by  the 
head  of  the  store.  People  love  to  get  letters  signed  by 
the  chief  executive. 

Summary 

Finally,  results  from  direct-by-mail  advertising  are 
in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  preparatory 
work  is  done.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
so  many  details  and  so  much  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  working  out  direct-by-mail  promotions  that  greater 
care  is  required  in  this  work  than  in  cases  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  simply  bought,  placed  in  stock,  and  sold 
over  the  counter. 

What  applies  to  successful  direct-by-mail  promotions 
in  one  store  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  another.  In 
other  words,  each  store  works  out  its  own  salvation. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  as  it  should  be,  anyhow,  be¬ 
cause  what  we  need  today  in  business  is  greater  in¬ 
dividual  efforts  and  less  plagarism  of  ideas  featured 
hy  our  competitors. 


Another 

TRAFFIC 

JAM 

OtTEN  prople  are  packed  in  so  lightly  on  the  main  floor 
of  a  departinrnt  ttore  they  haven't  room  to  turn  around. 

But  on  ihe  upper  floors  there’s  too  much  room — not 
enough  customers  and  not  enough  sales.  This  j-learly  is 
a  problem  of  customer  distribution  and  density  ratio*  .  .  . 
a  problem  for  4  >tis  Elevator  Company's  Engineers. 

Otis  maintains  a  department  of  specialists  whose  job  it 
is  to  (I)  analyze  thoroughly  the  traffic  conditions  in  a  store; 

(2)  fletermine  density  ratio*;  (3)  draw  up  plans,  specifica¬ 
tions  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities;  (4)  offer  suggestions  on  the  architectural  and  artis¬ 
tic  |M>ssibilitie8  of  either  modernized  transportation  for  old 
buildings  or  the  adaptability  of  escalators  to  new  ones;  (5) 
do  all  these  things  free  of  charge  or  obligation. 

This  study  is  engineering  in  nature,  determining  the 
transportation  problems  by  actual  check  and  analyzing  them. 
Sometimes  the  solution  is  found  to  be  in  more  adequate  ele¬ 
vator  service.  Sometimes  elevators  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  escalators.  And  sometimes  a  combination  of  both. 

Often  the  solution  presented  to  the  store  owner  involves 
only  relatively  low  cost—  it  being  an  Otis  principle  that  the 
solution  must  be  not  only  correct  but  the  most  economical 
possible. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts.  Then  and  then  only 
can  you  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do.  We  invite  you  to 
apply  for  an  Otis  survey  of  your  traffic  facilities.  Kememher 
the  service  is  free.  The  nearest  Otis  office  will  be  glad  to 
to  arrange  with  Otis  headquarters  for  a  survey. 

ik  ^  ^ 

*  Density  ratio  is  the  relation  between  the  hourly  carrying 
capacity  of  vertical  transportation  equipment  and  the  area 
of  upper  floor  and  basement  selling  space. 

OTIS 

ELEVATOR  COMPANY  339  OUT  T^HE  WORLD 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Promoting  the  Store 

(Continued  from  page  89) 


this  Christmas,  as  well  as  accessories,  housewares, 
glassware,  toiletries  and  the  many  other  articles  to 
which  we  usually  devote  little  space  for  illustration. 

We  found  that  a  picture  could  be  taken  and  a  print 
made  and  retouched  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  moder¬ 
ately  speedy  artist  can  turn  out  a  drawing. 

We  found  that  by  working  with  one  photographer 
until  he  could  be  assured  sufficient  volume  to  warrant 
a  reduction  from  regular  commercial  rates,  we  were 
able  to  bring  down  the  price  per  print  to  approximately 
the  cost  of  line  drawings. 

Our  major  problem  is  in  women’s  apparel,  and  there 
it  is  more  mental  than  actual. 

As  we  see  it,  acceptance  of  photography  requires  a 
little  different  line  of  thinking  than  we’ve  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to. 

For  years  we  have  been  used  to  seeing  slim,  willowy 
maids  of  exaggerated  height  and  elongated  necks  and 
limbs,  wearing  garments  for  women  of  18  to  50 — all 
graceful  to  the  n-tli  degree,  looking  entirely  unlike 
any  woman  ever  could  look,  but  beautiful  according  to 
existing  standards. 

“Women.”  we  said,  “want  to  look  like  that,  and 
they  think  they  will,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  exagger¬ 
ate  the  lines  in  order  to  get  their  attention.” 

Garments  As  They  Actually  Look 

Stick  to  that  line  of  reasoning  and  you’ll  never  like 
photographs  of  women’s  apparel.  But  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  perhaps  we  have  taken  a  lot  for  granted 
when  we  decide  women  insist  on  seeing  themselves 
pictured  as  sylphlike  when  they  know  they  are  not. 
and  we  think  that  maybe  some  of  them  would  like  to 
see  the  garments  they  expect  to  buy.  pictured  as  they 
actually  look  on  actual  models. 

We  lielieve  that  the  authenttcity,  warmth  and  gener¬ 
ally  pleasing  effect  of  the  photographic  illustration 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  some  detail. 

Frankly,  we  haven’t  yet  sold  this  idea  to  all  of  our 
buyers — some  still  cling  to  the  traditional  beliefs,  along 
with  the  desire  for  “punch  in  the  headlines,”  large 
space,  more  superlatives  and  less  copy — ^but  we  believe 
it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time  before  even  the  most 
reactionary  buyer  will  heartily  endorse  photographs 
— even  in  ready-to-wear. 

Difficulties  in  Reproducing  Figures 
But  the  buyers’  objections  are  not  all  founded  on 
prejudice.  We  haven’t  yet  perfected  the  reproductions 
of  garments,  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Black  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  photograph.  There¬ 
fore,  black  dresses  and  coats  which  depend  on  details 


such  as  stitching,  pleats,  etc.,  for  fashion  effects  are  | 
not  good  subjects. 

The  human  figure  loses  much  of  its  grace  before  the 
camera,  and  is  inclined  to  acquire  a  plumpness  not 
actually  found  in  the  subject.  Hence  tall,  slim  girls 
make  the  best  models. 

But  here  is  another  problem.  Tall,  slim  girls  find  it 
difficult  to  get  fitted  in  the  average  ready-to-wear  \ 
stock,  and  since  alteration  for  photographic  purposes 
is  impractical,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  model  the 
buyer  especially  wishes  to  illustrate  cannot  be  found  in 
the  required  size.  Buyers  love  this  particular  emer¬ 
gency,  as  it  furnishes  an  unanswerable  criticism  of 
photogp-aphy.  I 

Inexpensive  garments  seldom  fit  without  alteration, 
even  if  the  correct  size  is  found,  and  so  lend  themselves 
less  readily  to  photographic  reproduction. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  drawings  of  semi-nude 
women  in  corsets  or  lingerie  that  we  think  nothing  of  I 
them,  yet  it  would  cause  something  of  a  furore  in  the  I 
average  store  if  models  attired  only  in  dance  sets  were  1 
displayed  in  photographs — even  if  it  is  customary  to  i 
so  picture  them  in  our  smart  magazines.  i 

Most  Effective  Photographic  Subjects 
Some  of  the  things  we  have  found  to  be  particularly 
effective  before  the  camera  are  shoes,  hats,  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  men’s  clothing,  fabrics,  accessories,  sporting 
goods,  toys,  children’s  apparel,  candy,  stationery,  fur 
coats,  women’s  suits,  coats  and  dresses  of  rough  mate¬ 
rial,  silverware,  glassware,  furniture,  rugs,  lamps, 
linens,  chinaware,  household  equipment,  radios,  dra¬ 
peries,  bedding,  pictures,  books,  tires  and  mattresses. 

We  believe  that  the  most  difficult  part  about  photog¬ 
raphy  is  keeping  at  it.  Hundreds  of  objections  will  be 
raised.  No  one  will  want  it  at  first  but  eventually  you  ? 
will  convince  them  one  by  one — even  the  die-hards  to  : 
whom  tradition  is  sacred. 

Technical  knowledge  supplied  by  your  photographer, 
plus  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  you  want  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  persist  until  you  have  accomplished  your 
purpose,  will  give  you  the  results  you  desire. 

Have  Own  Plant 

Here  at  The  Emporium  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  are  now  planning  a  fully  equipped  studio, 
with  developing  and  finishing  rooms,  lights,  cameras, 
props,  drops  and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for 
doing  a  complete  photographic  job. 

At  present  we  take  all  our  pictures  in  our  own  de-  J 
partment.  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  we  expect  to 
have  it  later.  When  our  new  studio  is  ready,  we  will 
place  a  competent  photographer  and  helper  on  our 
regular  payroll  and  go  in  for  photography  in  earnest. 
And  our  guess  is  that  many  will  follow. 
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Problems  in  Retail  Merchandising 


“Problems  in  Retail  Merchandising” — by  John  W.  Wingate 
and  Elmer  O.  Schaller — 166  pages — Price  $1.00.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Although  at  first  thought  it  might  not  seem  that  a 
IxKjk  on  problems  in  retail  merchanising  would  make 
any  considerable  addition  to  our  field  of  literature, 
when  i^erhaps  what  we  should  have  is  a  solution  to 
some  of  our  merchandising  problems,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Wingate  and  Mr,  Schaller  have  given  us  an  excellent 
program  for  training  our  buyers  and  assistants,  in 
the  solution  of  merchandising  problems.  Certainly 
what  is  most  needed  today  is  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanics,  the  mathematics  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  the  best  way  to  get  this  understanding  is  by 
intensive  training  in  the  solving  of  the  common  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  merchandising  of  a  department  or  store. 


Starting  with  markup,  the  authors  have  laid  out  a 
series  of  problems  on  invoice  mathematics;  terms  and 
datings ;  retail  method  of  inventory ;  expense  classi¬ 
fication  and  distribution  ;  turnover ;  merchandise  control 
and  oi)en-to-buy ;  expense  planning ;  price  lining  and 
model  stocks ;  fiancial  statements ;  and  departmental 
•'.nalysis.  They  have  also  given  an  excellent  bibliography 
for  those  who  need  additional  reading  in  order  to  solve 
the  problems. 

For  the  educational  director,  the  department  mana¬ 
ger,  the  store  head,  the  college  professor,  or  the  re¬ 
tailing  student  wherever  found,  this  book  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  laboratory  manual.  One  of  the  requisites  for  buy¬ 
ing  or  merchandising  should  be  the  solving  of  all  of 
the  problems  found  in  this  book. 

J.  L.  F. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 


STORE  executives  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  in 
New  York  this  month,  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  offices  and  plant  at  331 
E.  .I8th  St.,  and  look  over  what  we  have. 
You  may  find  in  our  particular  plan  of 
consolidating  deliveries  for  160  retail  stores 
in  the  Metropolitan  district,  some  idea  or 
suggestion  that  would  be  helpful  to  your 
own  store.  -An  attendant  will  be  on  hand 
to  show  you  through  and  make  available 
any  specific  data  and  information  you  may 
desire. 


Bnitgb  Parcel  jgeriiice 

TM«  OeLIVCMV  tVSTCM  roH  STOKKS  OF  QUALITY 

331  East  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  AS  bland  4-8825 

Distributing  Stations  for  Greater  New  York:  Manhattan— 
Mount  \  ernon — Brooklyn — Jamaica — Hempstead 
— Newark — Paterson. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  21st  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  1  to  5,  1932 


Tickets  Good  For  Thirty  Days  According  to  New  Ruling 
Tickets  must  be  purchased  on  or  before  February  9th  for  return 
trip,  but  delegates  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home 
by  midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 

Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  tcith  Certificates 
Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  21st  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
February  1  to  5,  1932,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Division  and  National  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New 
York  City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be 
allowed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped 
receipt  when  purchasing  your  “going"  ticket  for 
New  York. 

i—Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase 
return  tickets  for  half  fare.  The  Validation 
Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters,  on  February  2,  3  and  4,  1932. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 


from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York,  indicated  as  “going,” 
as  long  as  they  are  validated  by  the  special  agent 
on  February  2,  3  and  4  at  Convention  head¬ 
quarters. 

Tickets  must  be  purchased  up  to  and  including 
February  9th  for  return  trip,  but  delegates  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reaching  home  by  mid¬ 
night  of  the  thirtieth  day  after  leaving  home. 
Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca).  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh).  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 
New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — All  New  England 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Southeast 
Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  2 
Territory — January  21-26 — including  from  Te.xas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines. 

January  22-27 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
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dat  s  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta- 
tin;;s  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 

Southtrrxtern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  27  to  February  2 
Territory — January  27 — February  2,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  28 — February  3,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Note — The  following  Southwestern  lines  are  not 
party  to  the  reduced  fares  lierein  announced: — 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Missouri  Ry.,  Ft.  Smith 
and  Western  Ry.,  Graysonia,  Nashville  &  Ash¬ 
down  Ry.,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.,  Mid¬ 
land  Valley  Ry.,  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas 
Ry.,  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka  Ry.,  Wichita  Falls  and  South¬ 
ern  Ry. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only),  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Manitoba  (see  Note),  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  No.  Michigan,  No.  Dakota, 
So.  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Leave  Home — January  27  to  February  2 
Colorado-  (e.xcept  Julesburg),  New  Mexico  (ex¬ 
cept  via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship  lines), 
Wyoming. 


Leave  Home — January  22  to  February  2 
New  Mexico  (via  New  Orleans  and  Steamship 
Lines). 

Leave  Home — January  21  to  February  1 
Arizona. 

Leave  Home — January  26  to  February  1 
British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California),  Utah,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  24  to  January  30 
Oregon  (via  California — except  via  New  Orleans 
and  Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  19  to  January  30 
Oregon  (via  California — via  New  Orleans  and 
Steamship  Lines) 

Leave  Home — January  20  to  January  31 
California. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  and  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also 
from  Winnepeg  via  Canadian  National  and  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Rys). 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  28  to  February  3 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  Uth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


After  All  ~ 

FUR  CLEAMSIHG  BY 

BLAU  CYLINDER  SAWDUST  PROCESS 

The  Internationally-Famous  Method 
of  Cleansing  Furs  Has  Been  Proven 
the  Most  Superior  Fur  Cleansing 
Process  Throughout  the  World. 

Send  Your  Furs  Today! 

L.  BLAU  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Main  Office  and  Plant: 
54  Seventh  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
ST  illwell  4-5620 


N.  Y.  Sales  Office: 
154  West  Slst  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
PE  nnsylvania  6-5330 


Write  for  Details  and 
Price  List  Today. 
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Now  Ready  .  .  . 

Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card 


for  Spring  1932 


The  Color  Coordination  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
adopted  basic  ensemble  colors  for  Spring  1932 
— 12  Coat  and  Suit  shades,  10  Wool  Dress 
shades,  and  harmonizing  Silk  Dress  shades. 

These  shades  have  been  given  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
numbers  and  fabric  manufacturers  are  being 
asked  to  designate  on  their  color  cards  by  these 
numbers  the  shades  in  their  lines  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  selection  of  the  Committee. 

Although  it  is  impossible  because  of  climatic 
and  seasonal  variations  to  designate  the  relative 
importance  of  these  colors,  the  Committee  be¬ 


lieves  that  the  shades  shown  on  this  card  will 
be  the  most  important  ones  to  consider  as  basic 
in  their  respective  color  families. 

The  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  may  be 
secured  from  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Divis¬ 
ion,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  The  price  is  50 
cents  per  card.  On  quantity  orders  of  from  10 
to  100  cards,  the  price  is  35  cents  per  card,  and 
for  orders  of  100  cards  or  over,  the  price  is  30 
cents  per  card.  Since  the  cards  are  being  sold 
at  cost  price,  it  is  requested  that  money  for 
them  accompany  all  orders  so  that  the  cost  of 
billing  may  be  avoided. 


Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances 

{Continued  from  page  74) 


Finally,  several  other  issues  are  raised  by  retailers. 
One  questions  the  right  of  the  utility  to  merchandise, 
his  claim  to  distribute.  Another,  although  question¬ 
ing  the  utilities  place  in  merchandising,  expresses  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  on  a  sound  merchandising 
basis  with  public  service  corporations.  These  issues 
must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  what  is  most  essential 
to  the  constructive  merchandising  of  electrical  goods. 

What  About  the  Manufacturer? 

The  manufacturer  is  interested  in  securing  profits 
by  moving  his  product  smoothly  and  quickly  over  the 
best  available  marketing  channels.  He  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  adetjuate  margins  for  his  outlets, 
and  should  be  interested  in  cooperating  actively  in  the 
entire  selling  process. 

It  is  desirable  to  bring  the  manufacturer  into  the 
picture,  as  a  reminder  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  experienced  during  previous  investigations 
into  the  field  of  electrical  goods  merchandising — ^name¬ 
ly,  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  problem  in  distribution  and  that,  therefore, 
all  those  interested  in  the  problem  must  be  considered. 
We  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many  of  the  alleged 
difficulties  emanate  from  the  manufacturer  rather  than 
from  the  utility.  For  example,  department  stores  com¬ 
plain  that  manufacturers  upset  the  mobility  of  distri¬ 
bution  by  advertising  consumer-terms  in  their  national 
advertising.  This  conflicts  with  store  policy  in  many 
instances,  as  certain  department  stores  have  a  defer¬ 


red  payment  plan  which  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
store,  applying  to  rugs,  furniture,  and  electrical  goods 
as  well.  If  a  customer  is,  therefore,  forced  to  make  a 
larger  down  payment  than  is  advertised  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  she  feels  that  the  store  is  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  her. 

It  is  alleged  that  price  competition  on  the  part  of 
retailers,  forces  the  manufacturer  to  go  to  the  utility 
for  merchandising,  especially  in  the  formative  stages 
of  distribution. 

Manufacturers  may  be  criticized,  because  they  have 
endeavored  to  force  distribution  through  too  many 
channels,  with  the  result  that  filling  stations,  drug 
stores  and  similar  institutions  are  selling  radios,  often 
at  margins  too  low  to  insure  adequate  trade  profit. 
Certainly,  a  manufacturer  should  be  more  interested 
in  the  selection  of  dealers. 

With  the  data  at  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
position  of  the  manufacturer.  Facts  as  to  what  per 
cent  of  his  product  is  sold  through  department  stores, 
utilities,  hardware  and  furniture  stores  and  electrical 
dealers,  are  lacking  or  inadequate.  Further,  methods 
of  selecting  dealers,  cooperating  with  dealers  and  gen¬ 
eral  selling  policies,  have  not  been  accounted  for. 

In  May  1931,  the  Joint  Committee  asked  a  number 
of  manufacturers  to  relate  their  distributing  exper¬ 
iences.  In  analyzing  these  replies  one  is  struck  with 
the  variety  of  attitudes  and  left  with  a  felling  of  un¬ 
certainty.  However,  certain  generalizations  may  be 
drawn  from  these  replies: 
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( I  .  Manufacturers  applauded  the  utilities  for 
tlieir  effective  pioneer  work  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  electrical  goods. 

{ J  I  The  blame  for  price-cutting  was  placed 
on  the  department  store  at  one  time  and 
on  the  utility  at  another. 

(di  Some  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  sell  local  independent 
retailers,  because  of  the  “unfair”  com¬ 
petition  of  utilities. 

(4)  Other  manufacturers  stated  that  orderly 
distribution  could  be  obtained  only 
through  the  utilities. 

(5)  All  types  of  retail  distribution  were 
blamed  in  one  reply  or  another  for  un¬ 
sound  and  ineffective  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion. 

All  of  this  imparts  the  feeling  that  if  one  could  only 
get  a  clear  cut  picture  of  the  marketing  set-up,  future 
policy  might  be  organized.  As  it  is,  there  is  but  little 
to  work  from. 

The  Hope  of  Cooperation 

Many  have  heralded  .some  form  of  cooperation  as 
an  ideal  solution  to  this  unsettled  controversy.  Co¬ 
operation  has  been  an  important  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  of  the  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development.  The  latter  organization  has.  in 


the  main,  endeavored  to  deal  with  concrete  local  cases 
and  to  secure  local  cooperation. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  that  a  cooperative  plan  would 
be  effective.  Under  this  plan  a  natural  division  of 
labor  would  take  place,  with  the  public  service  com- 
l)anies  engaging  in  pioneering  work,  assisting  in  pub¬ 
licity  aiul  sales  promotion,  but  leaving  the  actual  re¬ 
tail  distribution  to  regular  retail  dealers. 

Many  plans  are  in  vogue.  In  some  of  these,  the 
utilities  give  up  completely  the  sale  of  appliances  and 
extend  their  efforts  to  stimulating  a  general  demand 
for  electrical  goods  and  featuring  in  their  publicity  all 
dealers.  (It  should  be  stated  however,  that  public 
service  companies  have  complained  that,  even  under 
-these  plans,  appliances  have  not  been  adequately  pro¬ 
moted.) 

Without  going  into  the  detailed  operation  of  the 
various  cooperative  plans,  it  is  well  to  suggest  avenues 
of  cooperative  activity  which  are  open.  The  utilities 
could  cooperate  with  the  dealers  through  the  follow¬ 
ings  ; 

1.  Sales  training 

2.  Servicing 

3.  Financing 

4.  Market  surveys 

5.  Pioneer  merchandising  and  advertising 

6.  Sales  promotion,  window  displays,  publicity, 
etc. 

7.  Cooking  schools,  model  homes,  etc. 

8.  Merchandising  standards 


A  L  D 


ARE 


(Convention  Suggestion — 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  hotel  you'd  like  to  stay  at  in  New  York  during 
the  Convention? 

NEAR  HEADQUARTERS.  Only  2  minutes  walk  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Headquarters,  less  than  a  block  away. 

REASONABLE  RATES.  For  single  rooms,  $2  or  $3.  For  double 
rooms,  $3  or  $4.  Large,  outside  rooms. 

COZY,  QUIET  ROOMS.  34th  Street  is  busy  by  day  but  quiet 
at  night.  You  will  sleep. 

You  can  make  sure  of  having  resonable  accommodations  handy  to 
the  Convention  by  sending  us  your  reservation  now.  We’ll  be  happy 
to  have  you  with  us.  I’ll  be  here  to  see  that  you  have  personal  attention. 

IGNATIUS  M.  WIESE,  Manager 


116  W.34th  St. 

(at  Broadway) 

New  York  City 

CHickwing  4-4100 


Herald  Square  Hotel 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Satisfying  the  Consumer 

The  distribution  problem  does  not  end  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  satisfied.  Hence,  we  must  set  up  a  merchan¬ 
dising  machinery  which  will  insure  adequate  stocks  in 
correct  amounts  and  at  prices  consumers  can  pay. 
Moreover,  'facilities  for  financing  and  servicing  must 
be  considered.  It  is  mistake  to  assume  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  interest  is  purely  a  matter  of  price  or  design. 
The  sale  of  sub-standard  merchandise,  with  inadequate 
facilities  for  servicing,  is  only  a  further  disturbing 
element. 

At  the  present,  no  general  surveys  concerning  con¬ 
sumer  interest  are  available.  One  survey  in  a  mid¬ 
west  city  indicated  that  prices  on  nationally  known 
products  were  substantially  the  same  in  all  stores. 
Special  sales  on  nationally  advertised  goods  were  run 
at  times  but  these  sales  were  apparently  run  by  all  re¬ 
tailers  simultaneously.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  make  comparisons  between  prices  on  private  brands 
and  prices  on  nationally  advertised  goods. 

Even  though  it  is  claimed  that  public  service  com¬ 
panies  may  undersell  all  other  merchants  in  terms, 
it  is  obvious  that  whether  this  is  an  advantage  to  parti¬ 
cular  consumers  or  not  depends  upon  whether  the 
latter  are  in  need  of  the  appliances  concerned. 

A  Distribution  Problem 

A  careful  review  of  the  foregoing  comments  pro¬ 
duces  four  facts: 

(1)  We  are  confronted  with  a  distribution 
problem,  not  special  problems  in  retail¬ 
ing,  legislation  or  trade  relations. 

(2)  We  are  lost  because  of  lack  of  facts.  It 
is  obvious  that  anyone  seriously  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
case  must  get  at  the  facts.  However,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  even  the  most  inter¬ 
ested  groups  have  everything  but  facts. 

They  have  opinions,  grievances,  com¬ 
plaints  and  expressions  of  sentiment — 
but  not  a  single  distribution  fact.  The 
regular  retail  trade  groups  have  erred 
more  in  this  respect  than  have  utilities. 

It  is  believed  that  any  constructive 
marketing  policy  must  be  based  on  ade¬ 
quate  distribution  facts. 

(3)  There  is,  in  general,  a  lack  of  market 
coordination  and  lack  of  cooperation  in 
sales  and  market  development.  There  are 
many  impediments  to  economic  selling. 

This  statement  refers  to  an  industry¬ 
wide  situation  and  does  not  aim  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  excellent  merchandising  organi¬ 
zation  of  many  of  our  great  electrical 
appliance  producers. 

What  facts  are  essential  and  how  may  they  best 
be  collected? 

Marketing  or  distribution  is  but  a  phase  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  so  we  must  endeavor  to  secure  information 
extending  from  producers  through  consumers.  In  the 
first  place,  there  should  be  a  clear  cut  statement  of 
market  channels.  Rough  figures  indicate  that  present 
marketing  channels  for  electrical  goods  are  about  as 
follows : 


Power  compppies 

35% 

Contractor  dealers 

20% 

Department  stores 

9% 

Hardware  stores 

16% 

Electrical  dealers 

13% 

Furniture  stores 

2% 

Miscellaneous,  drug  stores,  etc. 

7% 

These  percentages  change  when  different  markets 
are  studied.  For  example,  sales  by  utilities  are  higher 
m  rural  communities  than  in  metroplitan  areas.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  seems  reasonable  that  we  would  find,  other 
variations  if  we  could  determine  channels  by  item.  As 
a  corollary  to  the  examination  of  marketing  channels, 
we  should  endeavor  to  find  out  what  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  these  channels.  For  example,  in  a 
communication  dated  January  11th,  1932  it  was  stated 
that  electrical  appliance  producers  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exploit  the  sales  jxjssibilities  in  the  furniture  field.  This 
communication  indicated  that  out  of  an  available  field 
of  20,000  dealers,  7,000  are  located  in  towns  above 
5,000  population  and  are  large  enough  to  merchandise 
electrical  goods  properly. 

As  the  nature  of  production  dictates  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  the  channels  of  distribution,  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  the  production  set-up  and  to  determine  the 
degree  of  concentation  and  interlocked  relationships 
e.xisting  in  the  field. 

As  present  perspective  must  always  depend  upon 
background,  it  would  be  worth-while  to  examine  the 
historical  development  of  appliance  merchandising,  to 
find  out  why  certain  agencies  are  at  the  present  time  so 
effective  in  the  sale  of  electrical  goods. 

Price  policies  by  all  channels  should  be  examined 
and  this  should  include  the  legal  and  regulatory  as- 
l)ects  of  the  question.  (Unless  business  men  make  a 
habit  of  handling  these  questions,  public  interest  will 
turn  to  the  law  and  the  law  is .  inadequate  to  solve 
business  problems.  It  is  slow  to  operate  and  static  in 
nature.  Most  of  our  present  day  attempts  to  legislate 
for  business  have  been  responsible  for  a  shocking  social 
waste. ) 

Once  having  determined  the  channels  of  distribution, 
and  examined  price  policies,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
analyze  carefully  the  merchandising  policies  surround¬ 
ing  each  channel,  to  determine  their  operation  and,  if 
possible,  evaluate  their  uses.  For  example,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  today  in  the  meter  ice  plan  of  refrigerator 
distribution — a  plan  which  originated  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  was  sold  to  selected  dealers.  So  far,  this 
plan  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sale  of  refrigera¬ 
tors.  In  some  stores  it  has  been  more  of  a  drawing 
card  than  an  actual  selling  practice.  Customer’s  were 
first  attracted  to  the  store  because  of  the  meter-ice 
plan  of  payment.  However,  once  in  the  store,  they 
purchased  on  some  basis  other  than  the  meter-ice  plan. 

Factors  in  a  Survey 

In  making  this  survey  of  the  merchandising  policies 
of  various  channels,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  get 
the  viewpoint  of  the  dealer  and  here  is  a  pitfall.  For 
example,  we  would  want  to  know,  first  of  all,  how 
many  dealers  in  a  given  line  are  selling  electrical  goods : 
secondly,  how  much  of  their  total  volume  is  accounted 
for  in  the  sale  of  these  goods.  With  this  background 
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Big  Benefits  for  the  Smaller  Stores 
— through  Electric  Accounting 


- / 


^HE  new  accounting  aid  which  will  be 
publicly  demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  herewith  illustrated  for  the  first  time  in 
any  publication. 

This  combination  of  International  Elec¬ 
tric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines 
(Hollerith)  brings  to  the  smaller  retail 
organization  the  profitable  results  that  the 
larger  stores  have  long  obtained  from  the 
Electric  Accounting  Method. 

Standard  accounting  records  are  com¬ 
piled  through  this  medium  with  consider¬ 
able  savings  of  time  and  money.  Many 
current  operating  reports  and  analyses  are 
easily  and  swiftly  produced — reports  and 
analyses  which  under  manual  methods  are 
not  undertaken  because  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  before  their  completion 


renders  them  of  little  value  as  operating 
guides. 

Sales  and  C.  O.  D.  audits,  mark-ups  and 
mark-downs,  class  and  unit  controls,  pur¬ 
chase  and  expense  distributions,  net  sales 
and  price  line  analyses  are  typical  large 
store  Electric  Accounting  applications  that 
can  now  be  profitably  made  by  small  stores. 

Write  or  ’phone  to  our  nearest  office  and 
ask  for  further  details.  A  representative 
will  be  glad  to  explain  how  this  equipment 
can  be  adapted  to  your  accounting  and 
statistical  routines.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
obligation  attached. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

^ '  International  Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines 

International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Systems  International  Industrial  Scales 

Dayton  Moneyueight  Scales  and  Store  Equipment 


General  Offices; 

270  BROADWAY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Division: 

300  CAMPBELL  AVE 
W.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 


Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  Bl’LLETIX 
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of  information,  the  opinion  of  dealers  could  be  weight¬ 
ed  accordingly.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  merchant  who 
is  making  no  serious  effort  to  sell  electrical  goods,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  investigation  should  include  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  cooperative  plans.  They  may  yet  offer  the 
solution. 

So  far,  two  major  attacks  have  been  outlined ;  name¬ 
ly,  marketing  channels  and  price  policies.  However, 
in  detail,  this  examination  of  the  facts  of  distribution 
would  involve  a  careful  study  of  all  marketing  plans, 
practices  and  policies  incident  to  the  distribution  of 
electrical  goods.  As  such,  it  would  include  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising,  buying,  merchandising,  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  use  of  guarantees,  form  of  selling,  sales 
training  coordination  of  selling  efforts,  and  a  statement 
of  variation  in  p>olicy  as  between  different  types  of 
stores  based  on  commodity  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
ownership  organization. 


Out  of  this  logical  study  of  distribution  facts  should 
come  a  pattern  of*  merchandising  which  would  show 
how  appliances  cari  best  be  marketed.  Underneath  this 
major  pattern  should  come  a  wealth  of  detail  wliich 
would  in  essence,  indicate  how  to  merchandise,  how  to 
advertise,  how  to  finance  the  consumer — a  handl)ook 
of  sound  merchandising  practices.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  sufficient  data  would  be  available  to  offer  a  con¬ 
crete  discussion  of  such  problems  as  fair  and  unfair 
comjietition  and  other  aspects  of  the  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  controversy. 

Those  interested  in  the  problem  will  be  handicapped, 
until  such  time  as  an  adequate  array  of  factual  infor¬ 
mation  is  available.  The  task  is  not  impossible  and 
such  an  agent  as  the  Joint  Committee,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  interested  groups,  could  secure  and 
present  in  a  constructive  manner,  the  type  of  material 
necessary  to  promote  the  constructive  merchandising 
of  electrical  goods. 


Way  With  People 


(Conthiued  from  page  83) 


First  Comment  on  the  unusual  make-up 

of  the  group,  emphasizing  welcome 
to  non-selling,  non-executive  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  audience. 

Second  Point  out  the  need  for  a  meeting 
such  as  this  at  this  time,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  business  year. 

Third  Mention  building  preparations,  mer¬ 

chandise  readiness,  publicity  plans, 
and  a  rested  and  refreshed  person¬ 
nel,  augmented  by  new  enthusiastic 
employees. 

Fourth  State  that  these  unusual  prepara¬ 

tions  have  been  made  both  for  our 
old  customers  who  return  to  us  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  well  served  in 
the  past,  and  for  new  customers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  our  Fall 
Promotion  plans. 

Fifth  Emphasize  the  additional  challenge 

provided  by  keen  competition  in 
service  this  Fall  and  by  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  today’s  customer. 

Sixth  Stress  the  need  for  every  individual 
in  the  group  to  take  pride  both  in 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  inheritance  and 
in  an  improved  personal  perform¬ 
ance,  through  which  he  or  she  will 
make  an  individual  contribution  to 
the  store’s  effort  to  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge. 

Seventh  Remind  them  that  no  matter  where 
they  are  as  individual  job-holders 
on  the  floor,  they  are  there  because 
they  contribute  to  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  when  their  job  is  well 
performed  merchandise  is  well  sold. 

Eighth  State  that  “even  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  do  each  job  that  is  done 
on  this  floor  each  day,  I  should  be 


unable  to  do  it  as  well  as  each  of 
you  can  do  it ;  therefore,  it  is  with 
complete  confidence  in  your  ability 
that  I  leave  with  you  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  guarding  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
service  reputation  through  the  new 
business  year.’’ 

Demonstrations  of  Service 
The  schedule  for  the  service  demonstration  was: 

III  Service  Demonstrations 

Wednesday,  September  16th 
9:30 — 10:15  A.  M. — in  Auditorium. 

One-third  of  all  customer-contact 
personnel. 

Speaker :  Personnel  Director. 
Thursday,  September  17th 
9:30 — 10:15  A.  M. —  in  Auditorium 

One-third  of  all  customer-contact 
personnel. 

Speaker :  Personnel  Director. 

10:30 — 11:00  A.  M. — in  Auditorium. 

All  part-time  salespeople. 

Speaker:  Personnel  Director. 
Friday,  September  18th 
9:30 — 10:15  A.M. — in  Auditorium. 

One- third  of  all  customer-contact 
personnel. 

Speaker:  Personnel  Director. 
Saturday,  September  19th 
9:30 — 10:15  A.  M. — in  Auditorium. 

All  Saturday  Extra  salespeople 
Speaker:  Personnel  Director. 

Preparation  of  Section  Managers  for  Final  Step 

The  fourth  meeting,  with  Section  Managers,  was 
also  extremely  important  since  it  was  devoted  to  their 
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preparation  to  be  chairmen  of  the  weekly  department 
meetings  to  follow.  This  was  scheduled  as  follows: 

I\'  Section  Managers’  Meeting 
Thursday,  September  17th 
5 :45 — 7 :30  P.  M. — in  Executive  Conference 
Room. 

All  Service  and  Section  Managers. 
Speakers:  Store  Manager  and  Exec- 
tive  Training  Director. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  outline,  or  lesson  plan, 
was  distributed  and  discussed. 

Suggestions  for  Chairman  of  Department  Meetings 
on  Tuesday,  September  22,  1931 
Opening  of  Meeting 

1.  State  that  everyone  in  the  group  has  attended  Floor 
Meetings  with  (member  of  Executive  Committee) 
as  speaker,  and  has  seen  the  Service  Demonstration 
in  the  Auditorium  during  the  past  week. 

2.  Agree  that  the  sum  total  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  or  done  can  be  summarized  in  these  words: 

“Lord  &  Taylor  must  give  better  sendee 
this  Fall  than  ever  before.” 

3.  Explain  that  you  (the  Section  Manager)  attended 
an  earlier  meeting  for  executives  and  you  have  had 
a  one  week’s  start  on  all  of  them  in  the  department, 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  think  about  this  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  figure 
out  how  it  applies  to  you  on  the  job  as  well  as  to 
them. 

Development 

1.  Describe  what  giving  “better  service”  as  a  Section 
Manager  means  to  you,  that  it  means : 

a.  You  will  receive  customers  more  thought¬ 
fully  and  more  courteously  by  spending 
more  time  near  the  entrance  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

b.  You  will  be  more  helpfully  critical  of 
each  salesperson’s  selling  technique. 

c.  You  will  be  more  accessible  to  salespeople 
who  need  your  signature  or  your  help 
in  special  transactions. 

d.  You  will  improve  your  own  adjusting 
technique  in  handling  customers  who  are 
complaining. 

e.  You  will  check  over  your  files  more  care¬ 
fully  to  prevent  complaints. 

f.  (Additional  points  peculiar  to  the  specific 
department  added  here  by  Section  Mana¬ 
ger.) 

State  that  these  are  just  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
you  are  going  to  improve  your  performance. 

Ask  each  of  them  to  consider  in  the  same  manner 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  or  she  can  give  better 
service,  such  as : 

a.  Have  I  been  alert  in  approaching  cus¬ 
tomers  ? 

b.  Have  I  been  interested  in  each  of 
customers  ? 


my 


TRANSPORTATION 

EXPENSES 

REDUCED— 


1931 

f 

1932 

By  receiving  merchandise  packed  in  the  new 
lightweight  100%  Kraft  “CORRU-BOX” 

GREATER — Mullen  Test 

Corru-Box  200  lbs.  resistance  per  sq.  in.  of  box 
Fibre  Box  175  lbs.  resistance  per  sq.  in.  of  box 
GREATER — Carrying  capacity 
Corru-Box  65  lbs.  per  box 
Fibre  Box  40  lbs.  per  box 

NO  GREATER  in  cost  than  the  Fiber  Box  and 

LESSER  IN  WEIGHT  BY  APPROXIMATELY 
40%  THAN  THE  FIBRE  BOX 
Example  Corru-Box  Fibre  Box 
Size  #30-9  2#-4  Oz.  4#-4  Oz. 

We  have  furnished: — 

Bullock’s  May  Dept.  Stores 

Hutzler  Bros.  F.  &  R.  Lazarus 

Lamson’s  Hecht  Brothers 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores  and  others 

with  a  sticker  or  rubber  stamp  to  attach  to 
their  orders. 


NOTICE 

Pack  this  Merchandise 

in  a 

KRAFT  XoiRi^ui-Cox'' 

"Lighter  and  Stronger  than  a  Fibre  Box" 

—  WE  SAVE  — 

On  Transportation  Charges 

Supplied  by 

KiR/tkFT  1B0X  corir. 

•COaSOtATION. 

70l»709  CLCVSNTH  AVK.  N.Y 


Send  for  your  supply  to-day'  Now-' 


r 


•  C  O  R  P  O  RATI  ON  • 

701  To  709  ELEVENTH  AVE.  N.Y 
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c.  Have  I  known  my  merchandise? 

d.  Have  I  spoken  with  authority  on  changes 
in  fashion? 

e.  Have  I  made  out  correct  records  of  every 
transaction  while  my  customer  was  still 
with  me? 

f.  Have  I  asked  every  one  of  my  customers' 
to  verify  the  name  and  address  of 
“sends?” 

g.  Have  I  given  sufficient  time  in  my  prom¬ 
ises  on  delivery  and  special  order  dates? 

h.  Have  I  treated  employee-customers  with 
the  same  consideration  as  other  custo¬ 
mers  ?  • 

i.  (Additional  points  to  be  considered  by 
salespeople  in  the  specific  department.) 

Closing  the  Meeting 

1.  Ask  each  one  to  take  this  inventory  of  his  or  her 
performance  every  day  and  to  come  back  to  next 
week’s  meeting  ready  to  talk  about  themselves,  as 
as  well  as  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  observed  as 
the  Section  Manager. 

2.  Finally,  make  an  appeal  to  every  individual  to 
realize  that  no  one  in  the  department  is  working 
alone — that  each  one  needs  to  know  his  own  job 
and  do  it  as  well  as  possible,  also  to  help  everyone 
else  to  do  a  better  job — the  department’s  success 
means  the  individual’s  success. 

This  meeting,  as  the  fourth  step  of  the  campaign, 
prepared  Section  Managers  to  perform  the  final  step 
and  to  carry  out  a  follow-up  on  the  entire  training 
effort. 

Application  to  Job 

The  two  successive  weekly  department  meetings  were 
devoted  to  an  application  of  the  new  service  standard 
to  the  individual  on  the  job.  Section  Managers  were 


supplemented  by  Buyers  in  each  of  these  meetings. 

They  were  scheduled  as  follows ; 

V  Department  Meetings 

Tuesday,  September  22nd 
9:20 — 9:30  A.  M. — in  each  department. 

All  salespeople  and  stockpersons. 
Speakers:  Section  Manager  and  Buyer. 

10:30 — 10:45  A.  M. — on  each  floor. 

All  part-time  salespeople. 

Speakers:  Service  Manager  and  Train¬ 
ing  Representative. 

Tuesday,  September  29th 

9 :20 — 9 :30  A.  M. — in  each  department. 

All  salespersons  and  stockpersons. 
Speakers :  Section  Manager  and  Buyer. 

10:30 — 10:45  A.  M. — on  each  floor. 

All  part-time  salespeople. 

Speakers:  Section  Manager  and 

Training  Representative. 

With  these  meetings  the  training  plan  was  completed. 
Dramatization  of  Service  Standard 

In  the  third  series  of  meetings,  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  aid  of  several  executives  and  sales¬ 
people,  dramatized  for  all  customer-contact  personnel 
selling  situations  and  the  semi-annual  Personnel  Re¬ 
view.  These  service  demonstrations  were  given  in  the 
Auditorium,  which  was  turned  into  a  theatre  with  two 
stages  and  lighting  effects  permitting  a  switch  of  the 
audiences’  attention  from  one  stage  to  the  other.  The 
demonstration  consisted  of  a  play,  “Service  Preferred,” 
in  15  scenes,  preceded  by  a  Prologue  and  followed  by 
an  Epilogue  recited  by  the  Executive  Training  Direc¬ 
tor.  Programs,  in  the  form  of  handbills,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  ushers  who  directed  the  seating  of  the 
audience.  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  hand¬ 
bill. 


Scenario  of  Service  Preferred 


SERVICE  PREFERRED 
in  15  scenes 

Cast  in  the  order  of  appearance — 
AT  THE  PERSONNEL  REVIEW 


The  Chairman . Mr.  DeBanke,  Employment  Manager 

The  Training  Representative  Miss  Monnette,  Training  Dept. 
The  Buyer . Miss  Green,  Comparison  Department 


The  Service  Manager . .  Mr.  Lloyd,  3rd  Floor  Service  Manager 
The  Section  Manager 

Mr.  Stovel,  Street  Floor  Section  Manager 

IN  THE  COAT  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Chase,  a  salesperson . Miss  Klees,  2nd  Floor  C-Force 

Miss  Roberts,  another  salesperson 

Miss  White,  2nd  Floor  C-Force 
Miss  Howard,  still  another  salesperson 

Miss  McGrath,  5th  Floor  C-Force 

Mrs.  Townsend,  a  customer 

Miss  Cable,  Department  29  Salesperson 

Her  Friend . Miss  Trask,  Training  Department 

The  Section  Manager.  . Mr.  Sleeth,  3rd  Floor  Section  Manager 


Miss  Carrol,  a  fourth  salesperson 

Miss  Ketchum,  Department  44  Salesperson 


Scenes  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  and  15 
An  Executive  Conference  Room 
Scenes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
A  Coat  Department 
Time:  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Miss  Cable’s  dress  by  Department  29.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Grath’s  and  Miss  Ketchum’s  dresses  by  Department 
36.  Miss  Klees’  and  Miss  White’s  dresses  by  De¬ 
partment  33.  Coats  by  Department  30.  Hats  by 
Department  21.  Fur  piece  by  Department  31. 
Jewelry  from  Department  16.  Handbags  from  De¬ 
partment  9.  Flowers  and  vases  from  Art  Decora¬ 
tion  Department.  Stands  from  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment.  Carafe  from  Toilet  Goods. 


The  scenario  of  “Service  Preferred”  was  written  by 
members  of  the  Training  Department  who  attempted, 
first,  to  reproduce  in  as  realistic  a  manner  as  possible 
day-to-day  experiences  of  customers  and  employees, 
and  secondly  to  take  employees  back  of  the  scenes  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
evaluated  on  their  jobs. 
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Scene  1 

Personnel  Review 

{Training  Representative  and  Sendee  Manager  seated 

at  table  conversing  inaudibly.  Buyer  and  Section  Man¬ 
ager  enter  together,  also  conversing,  and  take  seats.) 

Tr.  Rep.:  {to  buyer)  Hello  there.  Say,  you  had  a 
great  day  yesterday,  didn’t  you? 

Buyer:  Best  day  we  had  this  week.  We  can  use 

more  like  it. 

Serv.  Mgr. :  Oh,  but  remember,  we’re  just  starting. 

{Chairman  enters  with  books  and  grade  cards) 

Chairman :  Good  morning  everybody,  {seats  himself) 
Am  I  the  last  one? 

Sect.  Mgr.:  We  just  got  under  the  wire. 

Chairman:  Fine  {pause)  is  everyone  familiar  with 

the  way  we  carry  on  a  Personnel  Review  ? 

Buyer:  No,  I’m  afraid  I’m  not. 

Chairman :  That’s  right.  This  is  your  first  review 

since  you  became  buyer  of  the  coat  de¬ 
partment.  {pause)  You  are  familiar  with 
the  monthly  service  ratings  though? 

Buyer:  Yes,  indeed. 

Chairman :  And  you  have  with  you  the  six  month 

summary  of  the  service  rating  and  sales 
record  of  each  person  in  your  depart¬ 
ment. 

Buyer:  {nods  and  shows  sheet.) 

Chairman:  Twice  each  year  we  review  the  records  I 

for  every  individual  in  the  department. 
This  group  agrees  upon  a  grade  for  each 
salesjjerson  according  to  her  value  to  her 
department.  In  grading,  use  the  scale  you 
see  on  this  card,  {shows  card) 

“A”  meaning  “outstandingly  valuable’’ 
“B’’  meaning  “very  good’’ 

“C”  meaning  “good” 

“D”  meaning  “fair” 

“E”  meaning  “poor,  must  improve” 

Do  you  see? 

Buyer:  I  think  so.  {pause)  Where  do  we  start? 

Chairman :  We  will  start  with  Mary  Brown  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet  and  then  consider  each 
one  in  turn,  including  your  stock  boys. 
In  grading  we’ll  hear  first  the  opinion  of 
the  section  manager,  then  the  buyer,  the 
service  manager  and  the  training  repre¬ 
sentative.  Are  we  all  set?  {pausing  and 
turning  to  section  manager)  Mr.  Stovel, 
how  do  you  grade  Mary  Brown — her 
value  to  the  department? 

Sect.  Mgr.:  {slcndy)  C. 

Chairman:  {turning  to  the  buyer)  How  al)out  the 

Buyer  ? 

Buyer:  I’d  say  B. 

Serv.  Mgr. :  {slcnvly)  B. 

Tr.  Rep. :  I’d  rate  her  C. 

Chairman:  Well,  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion. 

{to  section  manager)  Why  do  you  con¬ 
sider  Mary  Brown  of  C .  value  to  the 
department  ? 


PAGING 
ALL 

DRY  GOODS  MEN 

With  the  message  that  you  can 
save  money  hy  staying  at  this 
hotel  during  your  next  visit  to 
New  York  City  .  .  . 

Our  rates  are  posted  at  the 
front  desk  where  you  can  see 
them  as  you  register  .  .  . 

1000  outside  rooms,  each  with 
a  new  R.  C.  A.  Radio  and  fur¬ 
nished  so  as  to  make  your  room 
your  home. 


SINGLE 

WITH  BATH 

DOUBLE 

W ITH  BATH 


®2-*3 

*3-*4 


NONE  HIGHER 


■  WM. 


43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY 

RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 
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Scene  2 
Department 

(Salespersons  2  and  3  m  conversation  left.  S.  P.  1 

arranging  counter  display  right.) 

S.  P.2:  (yawning  and  stretching)  Gee,  but  I’m 

sleepy  this  morning. 

S.  P.  3:  Why  don’t  you  try  going  to  bed  nights? 

S  P.  2 :  I  do  but  I  guess  it  is  the  noise  more  than 

anything  else,  (enter  two  customers) 
(left;  S.  P.  2  and  3  don’t  notice)  Every 
time  I  started  to  fall  asleep  last  night  the 
radio  next  door — (voice  lowers) 

S.  P.  1 :  (approaching  customer)  Good  morning, 

may  I  help  you? 

Gust.  1 :  I’d  like  to  see  some  coats. 

S.  P.  2:  (to  S.  P.  3)  Let’s  get  some  coffee.  It 

might  wake  me  up.  (exit  2  and  3) 

S.  P.  1 :  (to  customers)  Won’t  you  sit  down  over 

here? 

Scene  3 

Review 

Chairman :  Why,  Miss  Abbott  has  been  out  only  one 
day  in  the  whole  six  months.  That’s  a 
fine  attendance  record  for  you. 

Sect.  Mgr. ;  I  have  always  rated  her  9  in  health.  Be¬ 
cause  of  her  energy ;  because  of  her  alert¬ 
ness.  She  is  always  on  the  job  when  a 
customer  approaches  the  department. 

Buyer:  And  she  makes  an  excellent  impression. 

How  that  girl  manages  to  keep  herself 
so  neat  all  day  is  a  wonder.  She  is  down 
doing  Credits  all  morning — yet  she 
comes  up  looking — (voice  trails  off) 

Scene  4 
Department 

(Customers  notv  seated.  Salesperson  beside  them.) 

S.  P.  1 :  Yes,  we  have  some  lovely  new  brown 

coats  in  stock,  (questioningly)  You 
wear  an  18? 

Cust.  1 :  Yes,  but  sometimes  I  can  wear  a  16. 

S.  P.  1 :  We  will  try  both.  We  have  a  badger 

trimmed  coat  I  think  you’ll  like.  Let  me 
get  it.  (goes  into  stockroom) 

Cust.  2:  (to  Cust.  1)  Hasn’t  she  a  pleasant  man¬ 

ner — and  doesn’t  she  seem  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  ? 

Cust.  1 :  And  did  you  notice  her  smile  ?  I  usually 

despise  shopping  but  a  pleasant  sales- 
jjerson  makes  it  easier.  One  day  last 
week — (voice  lotvers) 

Scene  5 

Review 

Buyer :  I’d  grade  Miss  Sloane  a  “C.” 

Serv.  Mgr. :  I’d  give  her  a  “D.” 

Chairman:  (turning  to  Tr.  Rep.)  W’hat  has  the 

Training  Department  to  say  about  her? 

Tr.  Rep. :  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Miss  Sloane 

seems  to  know  her  merchandise. 


Serv.  Mgr. :  But.  what’s  the  trouble  ? 

Tr.  Rep. :  I  think  it’s  her  manner.  It’s  impossible  to 
make  her  realize  how  her  manner  affects 
her  net  sales.  Most  of  the  time  she  is  so 
indifferent.  If  she  gets  interested  in  a 
customer  she  can  make  a  sale.  But  I’ve 
noticed  that  many  customers  sense  her 
indifference. 

Sect.  Mgr.:  And  then  it’s  “thank  you  very  much,  I 
may  be  back  tomorrow.’’ 

Scene  6 
Department 

(Salesperson  1  returning  with  armful  of  coats  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Enter  a  section  manager  from  Stock  Room 

at  right  rear.) 

Sect.  Mgr.:  (calling)  Miss  Roberts,  Miss  Chase. 

S.  P.  1 :  They  were  here  a  minute  ago. 

Sect.  Mgr.:  If  you  see  them  tell  them  I  want  them. 

I  want  them  to  help  with  stock,  (exits 
stock  room) 

S.  P.  1 :  (hanging  coats  on  costumer.  Shows  ont 

to  customers.)  This  is  a  copy  of  a  Patou. 
The  very  spongey  rough  woolen  is  being 
used  a  great  deal  this  fall.  (Customers 
feel  material) 

Cust.  1 :  Is  that  so — 

Scene  7 

Review 

(All  looking  at  sheets  for  a  moment) 

Sect.  Mgr. :  I  always  have  to  drive  Miss  Chase  to  do 
stock  work. 

Buyer:  If  she  only  had  Miss  Abbott’s  industry. 

Miss  Abbott  is  good. 

Chairman :  How’s  that  ? 

Buyer :  She  not  only  does  her  own  stock  well  but 

I  continually  see  her  reviewing  the  rest 
of  the  stock.  She  knows  what  is  there 
all  the  time. 

Sect.  Mgr. :  That’s  a  fact.  She  sells  more  excess 
stock  than  any  other  girl  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  That’s  one  reason  why  she’s  high 
in  sales. 

Chairman :  Let’s  bear  her  in  mind  for  Head  of 

Stock  in  the  dress  department. 

Buyer :  She’d  l)e  excellent,  only  I’d  hate — 

Chairman:  (interrupts)  Well,  we’ll  take  that  up  at 

the  end  when  we  discuss  the  promotional 
list. 

Scene  8 
Department 

(Customer  1,  trying  on  mother  coat) 

.S.  P.  1 :  This  is  perfectly  smooth  across  your 

shoulders.  And  notice  what  a  nice  line  it 
gives  you  when  it  is  fastened. 

Cust.  1 :  (Looking  in  the  mirror)  I  like  it,  but  I 

don’t  believe  it  will  be  very  warm. 

•S.  P.  1 :  This  material  has  warmth  without  bulk, 

and  it  is  fully  inner-lined  with  flannel. 


Would  you  throw  that  over  again 

to  prove  it’s  a  seven? 


1 
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l  The  New  Noiseless  Monroe 

Unbelievably  quiet.  Speedy.  Handy 
in  size,  and  20  to  25  pounds  lighter 
than  other  calculating  machines 
I  of  like  capacity. 


MONROE 

hksh  speed  aodinc<alcuiaior 
‘TKcMdchintJdrEvayDcdf, 


YOU  see  it’s  a  seven.  You 
instantly  check  it’s  a 
seven.  You  know  it’s  a  seven. 
It  is  proved  beyond  shadow 
of  doubt. 

So  it  is  with  business  figures 
calculated  on  The  New  Noise¬ 
less  Monroe.  You  have  instant 
"Spot- Proof”  of  the  accuracy 
of  each  step  in  every  problem 
as  that  step  is  done.  And  the 
accuracy  of  the  final  answer  is 
"Spot-Proved”  right  on  the 
machine. 

Find  out  what  refiguring  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  figures 
is  costing  your  business.  It  is 
a  cost  that  Monroe  "Spot- 


Proof”  can  do  away  with. 

"Spot- Proof”  is  possible 
because  of  revolutionary  new 
features  of  The  Noiseless 
Monroe:  new  shadow-ring 
keyboard;  new  accumulator 
dials — negative  and  positive? 
new  half-cent  and  split  dials. 

The  pamphlet  *  *  Spot-Proof’  ’ 
will  give  you  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  far-reaching, 
new  economy  in  business 
figuring.  It  shows  such  definite 
problems  as  a  pay-roll,  an  in¬ 
voice  and  a  proration  done 
the  Monroe  "Spot-Proof” 
way.  Send  the  coupon  today 
for  your  copy. 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Spot-Proof  ”. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ Sfatf 
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Cust.  2 : 


S.  P.  1 : 


Cust.  1 : 

S.  P.  1 ; 
Cust.  1 : 

Cust.  2 : 


S.  P.  1 


S.  P.  4: 
S.  P.  1 : 

S.  P.4: 


Cust.  1 : 

S.  P.  1 : 
{Salesperso 


But  if  you  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  cold  you  can  have  an  added  inner- 
lining  of  lamb’s  wool  through  the  bodice. 
That  wouldn’t  change  the  appearance  of 
the  coat  at  all. 

Isn’t  there  a  belt  that  goes  with  that 
coat? 

No,  there  isn’t  a  belt  with  this  coat.  The 
waist  line  is  indicated  by  the  cut  of  the 
coat,  and  the  way  in  which  the  buttons 
are  placed.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many 
belts  worn  this  season  as  there  were  last. 

And  you  said  this  fur  was  genuine 
beaver  ? 

Yes,  and  it  is  a  very  hardy  fur. 

Yes,  but  doesn’t  beaver  curl  when  it  gets 
wet? 

I’m  sure  it  does.  I  had  a  beaver  coat  two 
years  ago,  which  I  got  soaking  wet  at  a 
Yale-Harvard  game.  It  curled  up  so 
horribly  I  was  ashamed  to  wear  it  again. 

Isn’t  that  a  shame!  There  must  be  some 
way  of  taking  care  of  that.  Let  me  find 
out.  (5*.  P.  4  entering  left  unfit  coats) 
Oh — Miss  Carroll,  have  you  a  customer? 

I’ve  finished.  I’m  just  returning  stock. 

Would  you  know  how  to  keep  beaver 
from  curling? 

Why  yes.  (addressing  customers)  We 
recommend  wiping  the  excess  moisture 
off  the  wet  fur  with  a  silk  Cloth — not 
cotton  or  woolen  but  silk.  Then  let  the 
fur  dry  in  a  room  of  normal  temperature. 
Never  place  wet  fur  near  a  radiator  be¬ 
cause  that  drys  up  the  skin.  If  you  wipe 
beaver  with  a  silk  cloth  when  it  gets 
wet  you’ll  find  that  it  keeps  its  velvety 
smooth  appearance  and  give  satis  fact  ;ry 
service  for  years. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Carroll, 
n  4  retires) 
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'  but  when  she  is  told  she  remembers  what 

V*  sheV  told.  That  g^rl  is  really  learning 

this  business.  And  she  is  so  sincere  about 
it.  I  don’t  believe  anyone  is  irritated  by 
<  her  questions.  Everyone  likes  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  her. 

Sect.  Mgr. ;  And  what’s  more  she  is  very  cooperative 
herself.  I’ve  never  had  her  object  to 
helping  a  late  customer  or  to  putting 
away  stock. 

Tr.  Rep. :  I  suspect  she  has  the  largest  house  fol¬ 

lowing  of  anyone  in  her  department.  She 
has  a  lot  on  her  book  by  noon.  Simply 
because  she  has  a  reputation  throughout 
the  store  for  giving  good  service  to  em¬ 
ployee-customers. 

Chairman:  That’s  a  fine  thing.  It  seems  to  me  we 

can  never  have  too  much  of  that.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  reviewed  a  non-selling  depart¬ 
ment.  We  discussed  a  boy  whose  job 
performance  was  fairly  good.  He  was 
accurate.  He  was  industrious  and  he  had 
plenty  of  initiative.  But  he  had  one 
shortcoming:  He  was — well,  non-coop¬ 
erative  in  dealing  with  selling  depart- . 
ments  over  the  telephone.  He  seemed  to 
think  he  was  always  doing  favors  for 
section  managers  or  salespeople.  He  for¬ 
got  about  the  customer  who  was  also  kept 
waiting  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Scene  10 
Department 

(Customer  1  looking  in  mirror) 


S.  P.  1 
Cust.  2 : 
S.  P.  1 


Scene  9 
Review 

Chairman:  Mr.  Lloyd,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 

Howard  ? 

Serv.  Mgr.:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Howard 
hasn’t  enough  knowledge  of  her  job. 
(to  buyer)  I  so  often  see  her  interrupting 
you  or  other  people  in  the  department  to 
ask  questions. 

Buyer:  (quickly)  Often? 

Serv.  Mgr.:  Well,  fairly  often. 

Buyer:  That  isn’t  because  she  lacks  knowledge. 

She  feels  responsible  for  every  statement 
that  she  makes.  She  may  ask  questions 


Cust.  1 : 
S.  P.  1 : 


Cust.  2 : 


Cust.  1 : 


S.  P.  1 : 


(to  customer  2)  Isn’t  it  lovely  on  her. 
Y-e-s, — it  is  very  nice. 

(to  customer  2)  The  only  thing  it  needs 
to  set  it  off  completely  is  one  of  the  new 
hats  (looking  at  display).  That  hat 
(pointing)  is  just  the  right  type  for  this 
coat,  (bringing  bat  over  to  customer  1) 
This  is  a  23.  Isn’t  that  your  size? 

Yes.  (trying  it  on) 

You  see,  that  gives  a  nice  finishing  touA 
to  the  coat,  doesn’t  it? 

It’s  cute  on  you,  Mary. 

But  I  think  I’d  rather  have  a  brown  hat 
with  a  brown  coat  (removing  hat) 

Perhaps  we  have  the  same  model  m 
brown.  Let  me  find  out.  (e. reuses  her¬ 
self  and  takes  hat  to  telephone)  Milli¬ 
nery  Department,  please,  (pause)  This 
is  Miss  Howard  in  the  Coat  Department 

Have  you  model  number  8-9-8,  size  23  in 
dark  brown  felt?  I  have  a  customer  who 
likes  the  hat,  but  the  one  we  have  on 
display  is  brick  color,  (pause)  You  have. 
Can  you  send  it  down?  Thank  you. 
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Scene  11 
Review 

Buyer:  I  have  always  rated  Miss  Carroll  high  in 

initiative.  Just  yesterday  a  customer 
came  in  to  see  the  advertised  coat.  Miss 
Carroll  sold  her  that  coat  and  on  the  way 
to  the  elevator  she  stopped  her  at  the 
reduced  rack  and  sold  her  one  of  those 
marked-down  top-coats.  And  she  makes 
additional  sales  like  that  all  the  time. 

Serv.  Mgr. Yes,  I  think  she  builds  a  lot  of  good 
will  for  the  store.  I’ve  often  noticed  her 
suggesting  accessories  to  go  with  her 
merchandise.  Or  telling  customers  about 
promotions  in  other  departments. 

.Sect.  Mgr. :  And  when  she  isn’t  with  customers  she 
'  sees  things  to  be  done  in  the  depart¬ 

ment,  and  she  does  them.  She’s  a  big 
help  to  me,  I  tell  you, 

Tr.  Rep.:  And  she  does  one  of  the  best  sponsor 

jobs  on  the  whole  floor,  too. 

Chairman :  Well,  she  sounds  to  me  like  an  A  person. 
Scene  12 
Department 

(S.  P.  1 :  holding  brown  hat,  placing  coat  an  rack  to 
get  book) 

S.  P.  1 :  Do  you  wish  to  take  them  with  you? 

Cust.  1 :  No,  please  send  them.  If  you  send  them 

special  they  will  reach  my  home  in  Doug- 
laston.  Long  Island,  by  noon  tomorrow, 
won’t  they  ? 

S.  P.  1 :  I  should  think  they’d  be  there  by  noon 

without  being  sent  special.  But  let  me 
ask  the  section  manager.  (Y.  P.  I  calls) 
Mr.  Sleeth.  {section  manager  enters, 
converses  until  salesperson,  and  then  goes 
to  the  telephone) 

Sect.  Mgr.:  Special  Desk,  please,  (pause)  Will  the 
regular  delivery  reach  Douglaston,  Long 
Island,  by  noon  tomorrow?  (pause)  We 
won’t  need  a  special  then.  Thank  you. 

.S.  P.  1 :  (during  section  manager’s  telephone  call, 

taking  name  and  address,  noticeably  read¬ 
ing  back  as  she  writes).  “ — ^1-a-s-t-o-n, 
Long  Island,  (turning  book)  Will  you 
please  verify  the  name  and  address? 

(Enter  salesperson  2  and  3  who  attempt  to  steal  into 
stockroom  unnoticed  by  the  section  manaaer.  This 
fails) 

Salesperson  2  (in  loud  whisper)  Oh  Lord!  (Sales¬ 
persons  2  and  3,  follozved  quickly  by  section  manager, 
exit  into  stockroom). 

Scene  13 
Review 

Chairman:  How  about  that  D  for  Miss  Roberts? 
Serv.  Mgr.:  Well,  with  Miss  Roberts  it’s  both  high 
credits  and  lots  of  errors. 


Chairman :  Has  anyone  talked  to  her  about  them  ? 

Sect.  Mgr. :  Yes,  I’have — ^many  times.  But  she  is  like 
so  many  other  salespeople.  They  don’t 
seem  to  realize  to  what  extent  errors  con¬ 
tribute  to  high  credits:  inaccuracies —in 
promises  to  customers,  in  statements 
about  merchandise,  in  filling  out  address 
label. 

•'  >  .  Scene  14 

Department 

S.  P.  1 :  Thank  you.  And  I’ll  have  the  hat  sent 

to  the  same  name  and  address. 

Cust.  1 :  (getting  ready  to  leceve)  Well,  there’s  a 

coat  and  a  hat.  Where  to  now? 

Cust.  2 :  Let’s  go  down  to  Stewart’s.  I  want  to  see 

that  linen  they  advertised  today. 

S.  P.  1 :  (interrupting)  Mrs.  Townsend,  have  you 

seen  our  linen  department  on  the  sixth 
floor?  It  has  been  enlarged  recently,  and 
they  have  some  beautiful  things  there. 

Cust.  2 :  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 

your  prices  were  higher  than  Stewarts 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  Don’t  you  think 
so? 

S.  P.  1 :  I’m  sure  they  can’t  be  out  of  line  with 

other  stores.  We  employ  a  staff  of 
shoppers  who  constantly  compare  our 
prices  and  values  with  other  houses. 
While  you  are  in,  why  don’t  you  just 
look  at  our  linens? 

Cust.  1 :  (to  customer  2)  Why  don’t  we?  We  can 

go  down  town  after  lunch,  if  we  like. 

Cust.  2:  All  right,  let’s  do  that,  (to  salesperson) 

Did  you  say  the  sixth  floor? 

S.  P.  1 :  Yes.  The  rear  elevators  will  let  you  off 

in  the  department. 

Cust.  1 :  Thank  you  very  much.  Goodbye. 

S.  P.  1 :  Goodbye  (removes  tally  and  writes,  call¬ 

ing  to  section  manager  off  stage)  Mr. 
Sleeth,  do  you  spell  Stewarts  ‘e-w-a-r-t” 
or  u-a-r-t”? 

Scene  15 
Review 

.Serv.  Mgr. :  I  think  that  Miss  Woodward  is  loyal — 
extremely  loyal.  She  knows  the  store 
standards  and  she  lives  up  to  them.  She’s 
conscientious.  She  reports  every  com¬ 
ment  made  by  customers  about  our  ser¬ 
vice  or  our  merchandise.  She  doesn’t 
get  into  arguments  about  competitors. 

Buyer:  That’s  right.  And  although  she  does  the 

department  displays,  she  never  neglects 
either  the  displays  or  her  customers. 

t.hairman :  Well,  I  guess  we  agree  on  an  A.  (pause) 

Well,  that  finishes  the  gradings.  Now 
let’s  go  over  the  department  once  more, 
considering  these  three  things.  First: 
Is  there  anyone  in  the  department  who 
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could  improve  her  record  if  she  were 
Selling  another  kind  of  merchandise?  If 
there  is,  to  what  type  of  department 
should  she  be  transferred?  Second: 
What  people  in  the  department  have 
either  earned  salary  increases  or.  are  not 
earning  their  present  salaries?  In  other 
words,  what  are  your  salary  recommen¬ 
dations?  Finally:  What  people  in  the 
department  have  demonstrated  executive 
ability,  and  whom  do  you  suggest  we 
place  on  the  promotion  list? 


Buyer:  Oh,  I  didn’t  know  we  had  a  promotion 

list. 


Chairman:  Certainly!  Where  do  you  think  I’d  be 

when  we  needed  a  new  section  manager 
or  assistant  buyer,  if  we  didn’t  have  such 
a  list?  (pause) 

Let’s  start  with  transfers.  Mr.  Stovel, 
do  you  think  you  have  anyone  who’d  do 
better  with  another  kind  of  merchandise? 

Sect.  Mgr. :  (studying  sheets)  Well,  I  was  thinking 
about  Miss — 


Display  Management 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


out  in  the  lead.  The  manufacturer  is  in  competition  for 
space  in  the  store  window,  exactly  as  he  is  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  account  itself.  He  can  direct  a  substantial 
lart  of  his  advertising  money  to  helping  the  retailer 
more  effectively.  This  is  a  year  of  "short-cuts,”  a 
year  when  results  must  be  direct.  He  'can  obtain  imme¬ 
diate  results  from  such  investments,  when  they  are 
intelligently  directed.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
retailers  would  welcome  intelligently  planned  displays 
so  much  as  in  1932. 

The  year  is  certain  to  bring  out  many  worthwhile, 
new  developments.  Retailers  will  undoubtedly  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  manufacturer  by  encouraging  any  assist¬ 
ance  which  is  retail-minded  and  which  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise. 


For  1932,  we  will  see  many  improvements  in  dis- 
l)lay  methods.  We  will  find  it  a  medium  that  can  be 
made  to  do  a  better  selling  job  than  it  has  ever  done 
l)efore.  We  will  realize  the  importance  of  proper  rec¬ 
ognition  and  adequate  appropriations  to  do  a  worth¬ 
while  job.  We  will  receive  much  improved  assistance 
from  manufacturers.  We  will,  of  necessity,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  request  more  results  from  both  window  and 
interior  displays.  We  will  realize  more  than  ever  before 
that  “selling  displays”  are  a  most  difficult  medium  of 
])ublicity  to  plan — and  that  intelligent  promotion  and 
merchandise-minded  display  executives  are  very  much 
in  demand;  that  stores  which  know  the  value  of  good 
displays,  an  actually  have  them  day  in  and  day  out, 
will  be  among  the  profit  winners  for  the  year,  1932. 


Department  Store  Executive 

Young  Merch.^nt,  twenty  years  successful  store  keeping,  is  eager  to 
associate  himself  in  the  merchandising  of  a  department  store  or  huy 
into  a  department  store  in  a  city  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand. 
Nothing  west  of  Chicago  and  nothing  south  of  Washington.  This 
merchant  is  primarily  interested  in  a  store  that  finds  it  difficult  to 
operate  profitably.  The  immediate  drawing  account  is  not  important. 
His  object  is  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the  business  with  the 
ultimate  profits  that  he  can  contribute  to  an  unprofitable  operation. 
Will  either  arrange  to  see  you  in  your  store,  or  make  an  appointment 
in  New  York. 

S.  P.  BROWN, 

432  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City 


N  IV  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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RESUME 


Newsi^pers  throughout  the  country  carried  long  re¬ 
ports  of  the  testimony  given  by  Carlos  B.  Clark  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  retailers’  point  of  view  on  the  federal 
tax  question  has,  therefore,  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  voters,  in  addition  to  lieing  made  clear  to 
the  Committee.  (See  page  65) 

When  price  cuttting  has  lieen  defined  with  fairness 
and  justice  to  manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer, 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope  to  solve  this  problem 
in  a  sound,  practical  and  constructive  way.  (See  page 
67) 

A  thorough  factual  survey  of  methods  of  retailing 
electrical  appliances  must  form  the  ground  work  for  a 
permanent  and  harmonious  solution  of  the  problems 
involved.  (See  page  73) 

measuring  stick  with  which  to  guage  operations 
during  this  jjeriod  of  readjustment  to  new  economic 
conditions,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  (Sec  page  75) 

By  keeping  up  merchandise  standards  and  adjusting 
prices  and  oiierating  costs  to  the  new  price  levels,  1932 
can  be  made  a  successful  year.  (See  page  76) 

% 

It  might  have  been  worse!  Reports  on  department 
and  specialty  store  business  for  1931  use  many  minus 
signs,  but  are  not  as  bad  as  the  gloom  dispensers  had 
prophesied.  (See  page  77) 


Just  knowing  that  “something  was  wrong”  helps 
little  in  correcting  weaknesses  in  store  operation.  An 
analysis  by  departments  discloses  and  so  makes  it 
possible  to  correct,  many  of  the  leaks  that  can  put  a 
store  in  the  red.  (See  page  80) 

Dramatized  instruction  has  been  used  effectively  in  a 
store  which  has'  won  a  reputation  for  the  courtesy  and 
knowledge  of  its  merchandise  shown  by  its  salesp)eople. 
(See  page  81) 


“Peo])le  of  today  move  fast.  They  must  almost  be 
sold  on  the  run.”  A  new  department  to  apjiear  in  The 
Bulletin  each  month  will  tell  how  displays  may  do 
their  share  in  your  store's  selling  job.  {See  page  85) 

“i? 

A  well  run  restaurant  draws  customers  to  a  storn 
and  is  a  convenience  to  those  who  are  shojiping  therein 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Scientific  management  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  restaurant  successful.  (Sec  page  87) 

Showing  the  merchandise  as  it  actually  apjx^ars,  in- 
si)ires  consumer  confidence,  and  the  necessary  techniq|(| 
can  lie  developed  to  make  such  illustrations  iileasinf^ 

( Sec  page  89) 

With  the  right  kind  of  lists  and  the  right  kind  of 
letters  and  broadsides,  direct-by-mail  ])r(»motions  caa 
be  made  a  very  effective  ])art  of  a  store’s  selling 
technique.  (See  page  99) 

You  can’t  work  effectively  with  blunt  toitls — or  widi 
obsolete  equipment.  The  Educational  Exhibit  at  the 
.\nnual  Convention  will  show  the  newest  and  inert 
effective  aids  to  efficient  store  operation.  (.SVr  page  91) 

Realizing  the  need  for  careful  analysis  and  so 
council  concerning  the  problems  which  retailers  are 
facing  at  the  tiresent  time,  estiecial  care  has  lieen  take^ 
to  make  the  jirograms  for  the  coming  Convention  ai 
helpful  as  ixissible.  Study  the  programs  for  the  variorti’ 
sessions  and  see  how  many  meet  just  your  particullg 
needs.  (See  page  96) 

The  reduced  fares  made  available  to  Convention  clellr 
gates  mean  a  substantial  saving  and  the  extension  o4 
time  makes  it  jiossible  to  transact  other  business  aftef 
the  sessions  are  over.  (See  page  120)  - 

The  spring  colors  shown  on  the  Basic  Ensemble  ColEjt 
Card  are  very  attractive — and  are  lieing  adopted  bjf/ 
progressive  manufacturers  and  retailers.  (See  po§f  k 

122)  I 


